chy 


YOU CAN BENEFIT BY THESE 1. % 


FULSA PHRTIC Fier 


Cldvantages . 


SECURE SMOOTHER PUMPING ACTION 


By anchoring with the BJ Surestop Tubing Catcher Method a smoother pump- 
ing action is secured, with worthwhile savings on all pumping equipment. 


ELIMINATE TUBING BREATHING 


Vertical movement of tubing — “tubing breathing" — is entirely eliminated 
with an anchored Surestop Tubing Catcher. The savings from wear on casing 
and couplings are important. 


INCREASE PUMP EFFICIENCY 


A pump anchored in a stationary position with a Surestop Tubing Catcher 
takes a full stroke, thus producing more oil with a slower stroke. 


PRODUCE MORE OIL 


Production of oil is increased to the maximum efficiency of the pump and 
the available quantity of oil. 


ANCHOR TUBING IN THE WELL 


The tubing is securely anchored—safe against damage due to accidental 
dropping, or to a parted tubing string. 


ELIMINATE TUBING-PULLING JOBS 


By preventing coupling and casing wear, the Surestop Tubing Catcher Anchor- 
ing method eliminates the necessity for a large percentage of expensive 
tubing-pulling jobs. 


ENJOY PROTECTION AT ALL TIMES 


A BJ Surestop Tubing Catcher—either with or without a BJ Anchor—affords 
complete safety from a dropped or parted tubing string while running-in, 
coming-out or while the tubing is in the well. 
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Look on Pages 316 to 319 of the 1936 Composite 
Val, XXIX Catalog, or write direct for details and proof 
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STOPS 
CARBON KNOCKS. 


GIVES BETTER MOTOR PROTECTION 


ee -~. ee) | [lk eee 


PROPANE-solvent refining makes 
Triton a better lubricant—with 
longer life in the crankcase 


HUNDREDS of laboratory and highway tests have 
proved that no other oil, Eastern or Western, can 
give you all the benefits you gain from Triton: 

1. Triton stops carbon knocks by cleaning out car- 
bon as you drive—eliminates expensive carbon 
removal jobs—improves motor efficiency and 
performance. 

2. It permits the gasoline you are using to deliver 
its maximum anti-knock performance. t 

3. It reduces engine wear... keeps motors cleaner, t 
free from harmful accumulations of sludge. 


4. It gives better motor protection, Jonger. After 


ne. ae. ee, ee ee ee 


more than 1000 miles of hard driving it is still c 
a full-bodied, safe oil for your car. t 
The reason for these remarkable qualities is that 
Triton is 100% PURE Paraffin-base—made by Uniorf’s p 
patented Propane - solvent refining process which a 
removes ali low-grade materials. | 
TRY TRITON IN YOUR OWN CARI t 
Compare it with any oil you have ever used. Note t 
how it d pecrpeerad smooths out your motor, improves h 
gas and oil mileage, and costs less per mile in the long b 


run! 


Union Git Company : 
100% PURE PARAFFIN-BASE j .- 
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ITH the publication of the gasoline sales and tax 

data in this issue, the complete unfairness of the 
amount of taxation borne by gasoline is again, and forci- 
bly, brought into the foreground. 

The data show that the State of California assessed 
$4,148,761.90 against taxable sales of almost 140 million 
gallons of gasoline during October. While this sum is 
stupendous enough in itself, it is still not the complete 
picture, because the Federal government tax of one per 
cent per gallon added another million and a third dollars 
to the total, bringing the complete total to very nearly 
five and one-half million dollars—for ONE MONTH’S 
sales of gasoline in ONE STATE. 

In an issue of a short time ago, the California Oil 
World pointed out that gasoline was selling at the rack 
for a price of 1114 cents per gallon, of which four cents 
was taxes, leaving 74 cents for the refiner. At those 
prices, the tax on gasoline exceeds fifty per cent of the 
wholesale price of the product, which comes as close 
to being confiscatory taxation as anything we know of 
at the moment. 

Inasmuch as business in general has recently been at 
pains to point out (what business claims to be) the un- 
fairness of the Revenue Act of 1936, wherein profits are 
taxed in an amount approaching, under certain condi- 
tions and in California at least, only approximately forty 
per cent at the worst, it would seem that the oil in- 
dustry could get the greatest measure of cooperation 
in its demands that the gasoline tax be reduced. 

There has been some measure of cooperation in Cali- 
fornia to the extent that everyone seems to have favored 
the restricting of state gasoline taxes to highway pur- 
poses, but the matter of reducing the gasoline tax seems 
to be of interest only to the oil business itself. While 
there are certain agencies, notably the American Petro- 
leum Institute and the American Petroleum Industries 
Committee, which are definitely in the fight-to protect 
the gasoline tax funds so that they are not diverted to 
purposes other than highway building and maintenance, 
and which are also sending out broadsides literally by 
the hundreds in an effort to publicize the unfairness of 
the high gasoline taxes throughout the nation, there 
has been no noticeable joining of the fight among other 
businesses, which, at first blush, would seem to be logi- 
cal contenders for lower gasoline taxes. 

Among those businesses are truck fleet operators, taxi 
companies, bus transportation companies, and others 
whose business has any hauling in association with it. 
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Now—how many businesses are exempt from hauling in 
one form or another? How many companies actually 
operate their business without making a single delivery, 
without operating a single piece of automotive equip- 
ment? There are businesses who contract the deliv- 
eries, but those contracts are based on the cost of op- 
eration of the contractor, and certainly an item of four 
cents per gallon of gasoline is a big part of his cost, 
so the contracting company is bound to be paying the 
gasoline tax, even though it is in an indirect way. 

Why, then, isn’t it a matter of direct and vital con- 
cern to every business in America to bend every ef- 
fort to reduce the gasoline tax? 

On another page of this issue of the California Oil 
World is the story of a trucking contractor. In that 
story occurs the figure, 15,000,000 miles of travel. Just 
for the sake of the argument, and to be very generous 
with the mileage his trucks make, let’s estimate the 
total number of gallons of gasoline that the 15,000,000- 
mile figure represents. Let’s say that he gets 10 miles 
per gallon of gasoline, which is certainly generous 
enough for a ten-ton truck, and if he does, he has bought 
1,500,000 gallons of gasoline, on each gallon of which he 
has paid four cents taxes. He, therefore, has paid $60,- 
000 in the one item alone—and someone has had to pay 
him that sum of money because it is part of his cost 
of operation, and he must not only recover the cost 
of his operation, but must make a reasonable profit to 
remain in business. 

Obviously, the gasoline tax fight is not a matter for 
the oil companies alone. The gasoline tax fight is as 
much a nation-wide and all-inclusive fight as the tax on 
any other item used by the general public. Gasoline is 
so near the necessity class that the line dividing it from 
luxury is indiscernible to the naked eye, and, as a neces- 
sity, it affects practically every member of the popula- 
tion to a degree measured only by the amount he con- 
sumes. Someone has estimated that the average driver 
in the United States uses 600 gallons of gasoline per 
year—fot which, in California, he woud pay $81, PLUS 
$24 in taxes, making a total of $105. 

We feel, and believe that we have herein indicated 
why, that the gasoline tax fight is not exclusively an 
oil company fight, but a fight of every business and 
every person in the country. It is not easy to enlist 
“the average man” in a tax fight, but the oil industry 
should certainly be able, on a pure dollars-and-cents 
basis, to enlist every business man. Why not try it? 
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Cracking and Its Economic 


NE of the greatest forces for 

conservation and well being 
of our social and economic life is 
the cracking process developed by 
the oil industry. Cracking ramifies 
in many directions, and profoundly 
affects not alone the oil but also the 
automotive, airplane, chemical, al- 
loy-steel, instrument, and gas and 
coal industries. In fact, new indus- 
tries and new products have been 
founded upon the cracking process. 

The primary function of cracking 
is to produce high anti-knock gaso- 
line. As a product of this operation, 
the oil industry has developed motor 
fuels up to 100 octane rating, which 
have given greater motor efficien- 
cies. As an illustration, it has been 
calculated that if the China Clipper 
ship were motored to utilize 100 oc- 
tane gasoline, it would increase its 
pay load by 1,900 lbs. 

The automobile industry during 
its early years gave indications of 
exceeding the capacities of the oil 
industry to supply it with motor 
fuei. This threat was a spur to the 
technical men to devise methods for 
increasing the yield of gasoline from 
crude oil. The cracking process has 
not only provided the means for in- 
creasing gasoline yields, but also its 
quality. 

In the past 15 years the number of 
motor cars has increased from about 
9,000,000 in 1920 to more than 26,- 
000,000 as of January 1, 1936; while 
the motor-fuel consumption in- 
creased from 109,000,000 bbls. to 
more than 432,000,000 bbls. per year. 
In addition, the average motor com- 
pression ratio increased from 4 to 
6.2. This is of tremendous signifi- 
cance from an economic standpoint, 
in that the efficiency of motors has 
increased more than 30 per cent dur- 
ing this period. Speeds of trans- 
portation have more than doubled, 
primarily due to improved anti- 
knock value of the gasoline and bet- 
ter design of motors thereby made 
possible. 


The past 15 years of motor-ve- 
hicle registration, compression ratio, 
and motor-fuel consumption are 
shown in Table 1. 


Significance 


By Gustav Egloff 
Universal Oil Products Co. 


TABLE I 


Motor-Vehicle Registration, Compression Ratio, 
and Motor-Fuel Consumption 


Year No. of Motor Motor-Fuel 


Vehicles Consumption Average 
in Use (000 Omitted) Compression 


(000 Omitted) (Barrels) Ratio 


108,945 4.00 
232,182 4.40 
398,075 5.15 
432,556 6.15 


The Modern Cracking Process 


Cracked gasoline commercially 
was produced about 23 years ago in 
the United States in shell stills hav- 
ing a capacity of about 125 bbl. of 
gas oil per day, with a yield of 30 
per cent of gasoline. Now a topping 
and cracking unit will treat more 


than 30,000 bbl. a day of crude oil— 


yielding 68 per cent high-octane 


gasoline from stocks such as East 
Texas crude. Such units cost about 
$2,000,000, whereas early shell stills 
cost about $20,000. 

In 1913 cracking-still investment 
was about $2,000,000, while the year 
1936 showed it to be more than 
$400,000,000. 


Noel Robinson,” reporting before 
the World Power Conference in 
Washington, September 7, stated: 

“The rate of improvement in re- 
fining technique and equipment, 
however, has been so rapid that 
probably no other industry has such 
a high rate of obsolescence. As an 
index of the progress made in the 
simplification of refinery equipment, 
a comparison of ground area re- 
quired by the antiquated type of 
shell-still refinery and that required 
for the most modern combination 
topping and cracking unit plant is 
of interest. In 1905 the distillation 
facilities for handling 40,000 bbl. per 
day of crude oil would have cov- 
ered a minimum of 20 acres, where- 
as in 1935 a topping and cracking 
plant of similar capacity would oc- 
cupy somewhat less than 3 acres.” 


Modern cracking installations 
have been highly flexible since the 


a Figures refer to bibliography. 


introduction of multiple heating 
coils in equi-flux furnaces wherein 
conditions may be maintained to a 
nicety. Two-day runs were the 
maximum in. shell-still operation, 
whereas the modern installation— 
the time, temperature, and pressure 
composed of heaters, reaction cham- 
ber, flash chamber, fractionator, 
coolers, and stabilizer — operates 
continuously for months at a time 
producing motor fuel, furnace oil, 
tractor fuel, fuel oil and gas oil, or 
gasoline, gas, and coke. 

The operating conditions of the 
early shell stills (1913) compre- 
hended temperatures around 740 
deg. F. and pressures of 75 lb. per 
sq. in.; whereas today temperatures 
ranging from 900 to more than 1,100 
deg. F. and pressures of more than 
1,000 Ib. per sq. in obtain. The yield 
of gasoline from gas-oil charging 
stocks was about 30 per cent, with 
octane rating of about 60; whereas 
today units operating on the same 
type of gas oil produce more than 
70 per cent of motor fuel with 74 
octane rating. 

In the year 1913 shell pressure 
stills of riveted type (the only kind 
available at that time) were made 
up largely of “mild steel” of the 
boiler-plate type. Incredible ad- 
vances since then have been made 
not alone in the use of new alloys 
to operate under high temperatures 
and pressures obtaining today; but 
a new art in electric welding of re- 
action chambers, flash chambers, 
bubble towers, and receivers has de- 
veloped. Also a new art has devel- 
oped in the use of huge drop forg- 
ings which are pierced to the diam- 
eter, length, and wall thickness de- 
sired for safety of operation. The 
technique of lining vessels to pre- 
vent corrosion has made strides of 
the first magnitude by the use of 
cements, alloy liners, alloy facings 
which are fused into steel, and metal 
sprays to protect the steel surfaces. 

Hopkins and Cochrane’ report: 
“The trends of cracking capacities 
in 1936 were similar to those in the 
several preceding years; i.e., the to- 
tal capacity and the operating capa- 
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city increased, but the inoperative 
capacity declined. The total capa- 
city of cracking units, expressed in 


terms of fresh feed charged daily 
and including the capacity of the 
units under construction, increased 
from 2,229,269 bbl. on January 1, 
1935 to 2,240,768 bbl. on January 1, 
1936—virtually the entire increase 
being in the capacity of plants un- 
der construction. In other words, 
the increase in the capacity of op- 
erating units virtually balanced the 
decline in capacity represented by 
plants “shut down.” 

During the year 1935, 966,243,000 
bbl. of crude oil were run to stills, 
from which 219,583,000 bbl. of 
straight-run gasoline were pro- 
duced. During the same year the 
cracking stocks run to stills amount- 
ed to 519,689,000 bbls.,* from which 
was derived 40 per cent, or 207,537,- 
000 bbl., of cracked gasoline, or a 
total of approximately 427,000,000 
bbl. of straight-run and cracked 
gasoline. 

If the cracking process had not 
been developed, the crude-oil re- 
quirements of the United States in 
1935 would have been about 1;227,- 
000,000 bbl. more, or a total of 2,- 
193,243,000 bbl. instead of the 966,- 
243,000 bbl. that were actually used. 
This conservation of 1,227,000,000 
bbl. of crude oil was brought about 
by conserving 972,000,000 bbl. of 
crude by the increased yield of gaso- 
line due to cracking and, in addi- 
tion, 300,000,000 bbl. of crude were 
saved due to the higher efficiency 
of cracked gasoline compared to 
straight-run when used in modern 
motors. 


Economic Effect of Cracking upon 
Other Parts of the Oil Industry 


The effect of cracking on other 
branches of the oil industry is far- 
reaching, considered from the stand- 
point of oil finding, drilling, storage 
tanks, and transportation. A seri- 
ous problem of developing new mar- 
kets for other products of crude oil 
such as kerosine, gas oil, and fuel 
oil would have arisen if the oil in- 
dustry had found it necessary to 
produce and refine 2,193,243,000 bbl. 
of crude oil instead of the 966,243,- 
000 bbl. that were actually used 
during the year 1935 to supply suf- 
ficient motor fuel to propel the mo- 
tor vehicles of the United States. 
_To locate and drill for the addi- 
tional 1,227,000,000 bbl. of crude, 
which would have been necessary 
during 1935 to supply the gasoline 
for the motor vehicles of the United 
States, would have called for an 
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This paper, presented at the Chicago meeting of the A. P. I., points 
out the economic results to various other industries of the 
development of cracking 





army of geologists, physicists, math- 
ematicians, chemists, engineers, and 
wildcatters to locate new oil fields. 
The search for fields is influenced 
by the rate of depletion of our sup- 
plies; and, by retarding that rate 
through the cracking process, its 
economic effect is felt not alone by 
the oil industry, but by other in- 
dustries as well. The increased cost 
to the oil producer would have been 
of the order of $500,000,000 a year. 

It is estimated that the present 
pipe-line system for the transporta- 
tion of crude oil has a carrying ca- 
pacity of about 1,000,000,000 bbl. a 
year—covering a distance of about 
100,000 miles, and representing an 
investment of about $800,000,000. 
Without the cracking process, the 
pipe-line carrying capacity would 
necessarily have been increased to 
2,193,243,000 bbl. a year, with an 
added capital cost of $980,000,000 
over that for the present pipe lines. 


Polymer Gasoline 


The production of high-octane 
polymerized gasoline from _ the 
cracked gases available has a 
marked effect upon every branch 
of the oil industry. The potential 
volume of polymerized gasoline 
from ¢racked gases represents more 
than 15 per cent of the total motor- 
fuel output of the United States. 

The catalytic method operates at 
a temperature of about 450 deg. F. 
and at a pressure of about 200 lb. 
per sq. in. In the catalytic poly- 
merization process developed by the 
Universal Oil Products Co.,* a solid 
phosphoric-acid catalyst is em- 
ployed which is not poisoned by 
hydrogen sulfide, carbon monoxide, 
or other components of cracked gas. 


A number of catalytic polymeriza- 
tion units are in commercial opera- 
tion, in course of construction, de- 
sign, or are projected, which range 
in daily capacity from 600,000 to 
27,000,000 cu. ft. of cracked gas with 
propene-butene contents ranging 
from 14 to 41 per cent. The units,” 
with their daily capacities of input 
gas, polymer gasoline per 1,000 cu. 
ft., and total gasoline output are 
shown in Table 2. 

When these units are in commer- 
cial operation, there will be a daily 
production of 545,000 gal. of poly- 
mer gasoline, with an octane rating 
of from 81 to 100, from 102,200,000 


cu. ft. of cracked gas. The yearly 
production of catalytic polymer gas- 
oline will be at the rate of about 
200,000,000 gal., representing a con- 
servation of more than 35,000,000 
bbl. of crude oil a year. It is esti- 
mated that the “unitary thermal 
process’’—producing polymer gaso- 
line of 77 octane rating from cracked 
gases—has under operation, con- 
struction, or design a productive ca- 
pacity of about 300,000 gal. per day, 
or at the rate of about 100,000,000 
gal. a year, whcih represents about 
18,000,000 bbl. of crude-oil conserva- 
tion. 

A total conservation of about 53,- 
000,000 bbl. of crude oil a year will 
be effected when these polymer 
units are all in operation. 


Polymer Lubricating Oils 


The cracking process is playing 
its part not only in the production 
of superior motor fuels, but also in 
the development of new lubricants. 
One of these developments is the 
catalytic polymerization of high- 
olefin fractions of cracked gasoline. 
The oil thus produced has a high 
viscosity index, a low Conradson 
carbon, and a high resistance to 
oxidation. A small per cent of this 
product, when added to lubricating 
oil of 100 viscosity index, raises this 
index to 126. It also increases the 
life of the lubricating oil so that 
consumption is reduced by about 40 
per cent. 

It is reported that the catalytic 
polymerization of isobutene from 
cracked gases produces an oil of 
high molecular weight and viscos- 
ity, suitable for blending with low- 
er-grade lubricants to improve their 
wear quality in motors. 


Refining of Cracked Gasoline and 
Use of Dyes and Anti-oxidants 


Cracked gasoline brought with it 
new refining problems because of 
its ready oxidation and gumming 
properties in the raw state. For a 
number of years all cracked gasoline 
was chemically treated before it was 
marketed—necessitating expense of 
equipment, chemicals, and operation 
of the treating plant. This brought 
about a loss of gasoline and depre- 
ciation of its anti-knock rating. By 
using anti-oxidants to inhibit gum 
formation, it has been possible to 
reduce—and in some cases entirely 
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eliminate—treatment with the ex- 
ception of sweetening. This has 
TABLE 2 
Production of Polymer Gasoline by Different 


Polymer 
Gasoline 
Propen: (10-Lb. Reid 
Polymer-Unit Butenes in Vapor Pres- 
Cracked Gas the Cracked (Gallons Per sure) (Gal- 
(Million Cu. Gas (Per 1,000 Cu. lons Per 
Ft. Per Day) Cent) Ft.) Day) 
0.6 27.1 5.3 3,180 
0.7 33.5 7.1 5,040 
1.1 17.7 3.0 3,300 
18 14.1 2.4 4,320 
2.0 24.1 a 9,500 


Catalytic 


9,800 
39,000 
15,000 
34,800 
49,200 


3.1 18.0 3.1 
4.2 41.0 9.2 
5.0 17.9 3.0 
6.0 27.5 5.8 
6.7 34.6 7.3 


33,000 
32,375 
91,200 
102,000 
113,500 


7.8 21.0 4.2 
8.7 i 3.7 
12.5 J 7.3 
15.0 . 6.8 
27.0 J 4.2 


102.2 545,215 


brought about savings of as much 
as 17 cents per barrel of gasoline in 
some plants. The use of anti-oxi- 
dants is rapidly increasing, and less 
and less cracked gasoline is chemi- 
cally refined. 


It is estimated that 85 per cent 
of the gasoline now marketed in the 
United States is dyed—simplifying 
the refining process by doing away 
with the treating to water-white col- 
or. A number of light stabilizing 
inhibitors has been developed, which 
has also cut down the cost of refin- 
ing of cracked gasoline. 


The chemical industry has bene- 
fited—by the utilization of anti-oxi- 
dants, dyes, and color stabilizers in 
gasoline—to the extent of more than 
$10,000,000 worth of business a year. 
New compounds have been devel- 
oped for this purpose, some dyes 
having the double function of a dye- 
ing agent and anti-oxidant. 


At the present time heavy chemi- 
cal treatment is used primarily for 
gasolines whose sulfur must be re- 
duced. The development of crack- 
ing has caused the utilization of 
many low-grade high-sulfur crude 
oils. Some of these produce cracked 
gasolines having considerably more 
than 0.1 per cent sulfur, which at 
one time was considered the safe 
limit. The gasoline sold at present 
in California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Nevada, and part of Texas 
has a sulfur content of 0.25 per 
cent; and in some localities it rises 
to more than 0.4 per cent. The cost 
of gasoline would be increased at 
least $10,000,000 a year to reduce 
the sulfur content of the gasoline 
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marketed in these areas from the 
harmless 0.25 per cent to the need- 
lessly severe specification of not 
more than 0.1 per cent. 


Alloys 

The cracking process has been the 
dynamic force behind a new indus- 
try in alloy steels that not alone af- 
fects the petroleum industry, but 
other industries where corrosion is 
a factor. In the development of 
cracking to its present state, it has 
been desirable to increase tempera- 
tures and pressures of conversion in 
order to speed up the velocity of 
cracking—with resulting greater ec- 
onomic savings. 

Metallurgists, under the stimulus 
of commercial cracking, have de- 
veloped alloys to meet the severe 
requirements of high rates of heat 
input—producing alloys that not 
only are corrosion-resistant, but al- 
so that have high creep strengths 
and high thermal conductivity at 
elevated temperatures. Alloy steels 
have been developed for practically 
all types of equipment used in many 
parts of the cracking installation. 

The alloy metals used in pressure- 
still equipment are made up of nick- 
el, chromium, silicon, molybdenum, 
titanium, and vanadium. These ele- 
ments, when added to steel, give 
high strength without loss of duc- 
tility, as well as good corrosion-re- 
sisting qualities. 

Although the cost of alloy equip- 
ment as compared to steel is gener- 
ally justified economically, based on 
the increased length of service ob- 
tained, yet in some cases the life of 
chromium-nickel tubes out-lasts the 
obsolescence of the unit; and they 
are not readily usable in cracking 
plants of new design. The solution 
of the problem of large corrosion- 
resistant vessels has been met pri- 
marily by using various liners in- 
cluding the chromium-alloy type. 
The greater initial capital expense 
of alloys for large vessels is the 
primary hindrance to their wide use 
for that purpose. 

Before the advent of corrosion- 
resistant alloys, steel parts were 
given additional wall thickness for 
corrosion protection. This proced- 
ure cannot continue to take care of 
the shortcomings of plain carbon 
steel—even with the present tem- 
peratures—and certainly not with 
the higher temperatures which will 
most likely be applied in the future. 

Progess in the art of cracking is 
in part. dependent upon the contin- 
ued development of new alloys. This 
applies particularly in the matter of 


creep stresses, thermal conductivity, 
and corrosion resistance. 
Control Instruments 


The instrument industry has been 
materially affected by the develop. 
ment of cracking. Twenty years 
ago, outside of a few thermometers 
and pressure gauges, instruments 
were considered in industrial plants 
mainly in connection with the !abor- 
atory. With the cooperation of pe- 
troleum engineers, a new industry 
has developed because of the need 
for close control of the different ele- 
ments of refining units. 

At the present time many of the 
conditions in the cracking operation 
are automatically controlled. Tem- 
peratures are held constant, and 
pressures regulated in heating tubes, 
reaction chambers, fractionating col- 
umns, receivers, and_ stabilizers, 
Flow controllers measure and con- 
trol the oil discharge from pumps, 
reflux condensate, and re-circulated 
oil. Liquid levels are automatically 
kept the same in the flash chamber, 
liquid-reservoir section of the frac- 
tionating tower, receivers, and re- 
boilers. 

Control instruments on cracking 
units are significant from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, in that they tend 
toward a more uniform operation of 
the unit and a more uniform quality 
of products. The general trend in 
the operation of cracking units has 
been - toward centralized control, 
where but one or two men may op- 
erate the huge cracking installations 
of today. The correlation of the vari- 
ous parts of a unit tends toward 
longer runs without shutdown, long- 
er life to the unit, and higher yields 
of better-quality products as a func- 
tion of the automatic control instru- 
ments that have been devised. This 
has been brought about by the re- 
fining industry—through the appli- 
cation of mathematics and physics, 
culminating in the building of a bat- 
tery of new instruments in order to 
reach the ultimate smoothness in 
operation. 


Gas Industry 


The economics of the manufac- 
tured-gas industry has been affect: 
ed by substituting, in part, cracked 
gases for the gas produced from 
carbonizing coal, cracking of gas 
oil, and conversion of coke and 
steam into water gas. Many gas- 
manufacturing plants in the United 
States have been shut down due to 
the competitive effect of cracked 
gas. 

More than 300,000,000,000 cu. ft. 
of gas are produced yearly from the 
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cracking process. These gases are 
used to produce synthetic chemicals 
and polymer gasoline, and are sold 
in direct competition with manufac- 


tured gas. The heating value of 
cracked gases averages about 1,400 
B.t.u. per cu. ft., as compared with 
1,100 for natural and 540 for manu- 
factured gas. The cracked gas is 
used, as produced, for heating pur- 
poses or as a blending medium for 
gases of lower heating value. In 
some areas of the country the manu- 
factured-gas companies reform or 
crack the gases in order to obtain 
a product of lower heating value. 
Since these hydrocarbons are readi- 
ly liquefied and, therefore, trans- 
portable in cylinders, tanks cars, or 
pipe lines under pressure, an ever- 
increasing field of application for 
their use has been developed. 
These liquefied gases are in high 
favor, particularly for heating and 
lighting in homes not readily ac- 
cessible to manufactured gas or elec- 
trical energy. They are also in wide 
use industrially where temperatures 
of a controlled nature must be main- 
tained with a high order of accura- 
cy. In some towns where the manu- 
factured-gas plants have been shut 
down, it has been found satisfactory 
to pipe propane and butane, or 
cracked gases, in admixture with 
air or some other diluent in order to 
lower the heating value of the gas. 
The cracking units in operation 
in the United States are a potential 
source of more than 2,000,000,000 
gal. of liquid propane and butanes 
per year. This volume of hydrocar- 
bons is equivalent in heating value 
to about 70 per cent of the yearly 
gas output from the gas-manufac- 
turing plants. The yearly consump- 
tion of liquefied propane and bu- 
tanes in the year 1927 was 1,000,000 
gal, whereas in the year 1935 the 
volume was about 77,000,000 gal. 
The volume of cracked gases is in- 
creasing, and undoubtedly will af- 
fect the economics of manufactured 
gas to an ever-increasing extent. 


Coal Industry 


Coal was for years the dominant 
fuel until the severe competition of 
oil. From the years 1913 to 1926 the 
tonnage of coal advanced from 478 
million to a maximum of 573 mil- 
lion, or an increase of about 20 per 
cent. During the same period the 
barrelage of fuel oil marketed in- 
creased from 114 million to 365 mil- 
lion, or an increase of more than 

per cent. In the year 1935 the 
volume of fuel oil used in the United 
States was 366 million barrels, of 
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which about 194 million barrels 
were derived from the cracking pro- 
cess. This volume of cracked fuel 
oil is equivalent to more than 45 
million tons of bituminous coal. 

The cracking process affects the 
economic situation of coal not only 
because of the fuel oil produced, but 
also because of the 1,300,000 tons 
of coke which were produced during 
1935 and the cracked gas, both of 
which are equivalent to about 20 
million tons of bituminous coal in 
heating value. 

Hence, the production of fuel oil, 
coke, and gas from the cracking 
process may be _ substituted for 
about 65 million tons of coal—which 
represents about 20 per cent of the 
bituminous coal marketed during 
the year 1935. 


Chemical Industries 


A number of new chemical in- 
dustries have been founded upon the 
olefins produced by the cracking 
process, while the oil industry itself 
is deriving more and more of its 
products by chemical! synthesis. Al- 
cohols, such as ethyl, isopropyl, bu- 
tly, amyl, and higher, are being 
produced commercially from the 
olefins present in cracked products. 
Ethyl alcohol is being produced at 
the rate of more than 4,000,000 gal. 
a year, which has its economic ef- 
fects upon other sources such as 
molasses, grain, potatoes, etc. Ethyl- 
ene glycol, used primarily as an an- 
ti-freeze fluid, is highly competitive 
with other agents for this purpose, 
such as wood alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
and glycerine. 

Great progress has been made in 
the production of ethers from 
cracked gas, the latest of which are 
isopropyl and other branched ethers, 
which have high octane ratings as 
motor fuels. This latter develop- 
ment was reported upon by the 
Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany’ before the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers last June. It was 
stated: “A recent survey of poten- 
tial supplies of propylene, the raw 
material for making isopropyl ether, 
has shown that in this country suf- 
ficient is available, exclusive of all 
other normal demands for other pur- 
poses, to produce at the present time 
approximately 340,000,000 gal. per 
year of technical isopropyl ether. 
Assuming that 100 octane fuel is re- 
quired (using 3 cc. lead per gal.) 
this is sufficient to produce some 
850,000,000 gal. per year of finished 
product.” 

Resins from the olefins of cracked 
products are developing into a ma- 
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jor industry—finding use as protec- 
tive coatings, plastics, and rubber- 
like material highly resistant to oils, 
oxidation, alkalies, and acids. These 
various resins are polymers derived 
from cracked products — produced 
by a number of methods—one of 
which is aluminum chloride, acting 
on olefins and diolefins present in 
cracked oils and gases. 

The resin produced by the action 
of aluminum chloride on a narrow 
fraction of highly-cracked gasoline 
is soluble in light distillates and 
benzene. The extensive application 
of this material in combination with 
glyceride oils, such as linseed and 
other drying oils, has given a group 
of new materials to the paint and 
lacquer industries. The resins are 
mixed with the desired drying oil or 
combination of oils, and heated to 
give the proper consistency to the 
varnish body. Cheap thinners, such 
as gasoline and naphtha, are suit- 
able diluents for the varnish. An 
under-coating or priming coat of 
this material will dry enough in an 
hour for the finishing coat to be 
applied. To enhance the drying 
qualities which are commensurate 
with high-priced lacquers, benzene, 
toluene, or xylene, are added—along 
with metallic driers, such as the res- 
inates and linoleates of cobalt and 
manganese—to decrease the drying 
time. 

In the refining of vapor-phase 
cracked gasoline’ with fuller’s earth, 
the lower-molecular-weight olefins 
and diolefins are polymerized into 
synthetic petroleum resins. These 
resins may be made up of light-vis- 
cous liquids or solids. These prod- 
ucts have found industrial applica- 
tion as resins in paints, varnishes, 
printing inks, as substitutes for lin- 
seed, china-wood, and Perilla oils; 
and, due to their plastic properties, 
are used as binders. 

Straight-chain hydrocarbons of 
high molecular weight, ranging from 
viscous oils to solid crepe-rubber- 
like material, are produced by the 
polymerization of isobutene from 
cracked gases. These polymers, mar- 
keted under the name of “Vistan- 
ex,” are highly resistant to acids, 
alkalies, weathering, and aging. 
They may be used as coatings for 
tanks, textiles, paper, rubber arti- 
cles, leather; as plasticizers for Du- 
prene, Thiokol, chlorinated and sul- 
fated rubbers, paraffins, halogenat- 
ed compounds; and as_ resins, 
pitches, asphalts, adhesive and wa- 
terproofing agents, thickeners for 
medicines, oils, and components for 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Use and Method of Operation of 


HE formation tester is com- 

monly used to test the produc- 
tivity or contents of zones encount- 
ered in drilling. In many cases vary- 
ing conditions necessitate different 
applications of the testing tool 
which may be classified as “rat hole 
testing”, “straight or open hole test- 
ing” and “casing shoe testing”. This 
article will deal with the general 
operation and action of the forma- 
tion tester and the recommended 
practices to be observed for ob- 
taining the best results. 


Practices For Best Results 


The drilling fluid is an extremely 
important factor in the making of a 
successful test, and the casing must 
be full just before packing off with 
any of the packers. After the hole 
has been packed off and the trip 
valve is tripped, if the fluid in the 
hole suddenly drops, it is a sure in- 
dication that the packer is not hold- 
ing properly. In such a case the 
string should be picked up immedi- 
ately to close the retaining valve in 
the tool, preventing the fluid from 
equalizing in the drill pipe. The hole 
should be filled to the top again and 
the packer should then be reseated. 
If the drilling fluid drops stowly, the 
formation is probably taking it, or 
there is a leak in the casing or drill 
pipe. The hole must be kept full of 
fluid when coming out to prevent 
the loss of the contents of the drill 
pipe and to properly protect the well 
against-a blow out. The displace- 
ment of the closed drill pipe will 
cause the fluid in the casing to drop 
rapidly. 

Regardless of the contents of any 
formation the drill pipe will always 
contain some fluid. There will al- 
ways be one-half joint or moré, de- 
pending on the depth of the test, 
even in the driest of formations. 
This small amount of fluid is an in- 
dication that the valves in the tester 
have functioned properly. Prelim- 
inary to making any type of test it is 
to the operator’s advantage to see 
that the drilling fluid in the hole is 
properly conditioned. In _ other 
words, a thorough circulation of 
fluid should be maintained prior to 
the making of a test to insure that 
heavy mud will not be encountered 


Formation Testers 


toward the bottom of the hole. This 
circulation in relation to formation 
testing will also remove all cuttings 
from the hole which would have a 
tendency to interfere with the pas- 
sage of fluid into the testing tool. 
Rat Hole Testing 

The preparation and condition of 
the rat hole shoulders are two of the 
most important factors in the suc- 
cess of a formation test. Prior to 
making a test, it is advisable when 
first starting to core to run either a 
pilot bit or reamer above the core 
barrel to center the rat hole prop- 
erly. Centering the rat hole assures 
a. uniform amount of shoulder on 
which to pack off. The rat hole dia- 
meter should be three inches less 
than the diameter of the large hole 
to conform with the packer of the 
tester. When the shoulder has been 
run through several times for drill- 
ing or coring purposes, it should be 
reamed down about five feet before 
preparing it for seating a packer. 
This practice eliminates any fur- 
rows cut in the shoulder by the bits 
passing through. 

After centering the rat hole, the 
square shoulder should be reamed 
off with a tapered reamer. General 
practice is to run the reamer with a 
wash pipe below. After smoothing 
up the shoulder, sufficient circula- 
tion should be maintained to wash 
out all cuttings, as the cuttings have 
a tendency to stop up the testing 
tool. However, in soft formation the 
pumps should be slowed down to 
prevent fluid grooving of the shoul- 
der. The reamer should be allowed 
to drill off when picked up, as the 
shoulder is easily damaged if the 
weight of the drilling string is al- 
lowed to rest on it, resulting in a 
key-seated shoulder. 

It is better to test 40 or 50 ft. of 
hole at a time than to test 100 or 
200 ft. The drilling fluid below any 
packer must enter the tool and rise 
into the drill pipe before it is pos- 
sible for formation fluid to enter. 
Consequently, if the volume of the 
hole below the packer is too great, it 
will fill the drill pipe to such a 
height that the pressure of the for- 
mation fluid may not be sufficient 
to effect an entrance against the col- 
umn of fluid. 
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In illustration No. 1, the assem- 
bled packer is seated on the pre- 

ared shoulder and the perforated 
nipple extends into the rat hole. 
After the packer is seated, it is 
given almost the full weight; then 
the pipe stretch is picked up to 
about one-half of the total and let 
down again. A straight edge is 
placed on top of the rotary table 
against the pipe and the joint is 
marked as an indictor. This per- 
formance is repeated as long as the 
packer continues to settle, and in- 
sures the operator that the packer 
will contact the shoulder properly. 
The principle is the same as putting 
a cork in a completely filled bottle 
of water. This spudding action 
forces enough of the fluid back into 
the formation to permit the packer 
to make a perfect contact with the 
shoulder of the rat hole. During this 
procedure the packer is not to be 
lifted off the seat. 

When the packer has firmly seat- 
ed itself, weight is applied depend- 
ing upon the type of formation the 
packer is sitting in. Generally, ten 
or twelve points will be sufficient. 

When it is time to open the valve 
in a Johnson tester, the go-devil is 
dropped through the drill pipe and a 
wet cloth is placed over the top or 
open end of the drill pipe. When 
the valve opens, the incoming fluid, 
displacing the air in the drill pipe, 
causes the rag to rise and flutter— 
indicating that all valves are open 
and that a test is being made. 

Before the valve is opened, the 
hole outside the drill pipe is filled 
with drilling fluid. When the valve 
is opened, if the drilling fluid on the 
outside of the drill pipe does not 
fall it is a certain indication that the 
packer is holding and that whatever 
comes into the drill pipe is coming 
from below the packer. If the drill- 
ing fluid drops, the packer is not 
holding; and consequently, the fluid 
will equalize inside and outside the 
drill pipe. In such a case the drill 
pipe is picked up immediately to 
close the retaining valve in the tool 
and prevent, as much as possible, a 
contaminated sample. 

It is then advisable to try to re- 
set the packer as it may hold the 
second time. 

After the test has been completed, 
the retaining valve is closed by pick- 
ing up the pipe to several points of 
weight (as shown on the weight in- 
dicator) above the original weight 
being carried before the tool was 
set, the reason being that this valve 
has to close under a head and veloc- 
ity of fluid. As an example, with 
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Figure 2 


the original weight 20 points, the 
tool is picked up to 25 points, at 
which time the main spring will 
have been relieved of enough weight 
to enable it to snap the retaining 
valve shut. If it is picked up fur- 
ther, the equalizing valve will open, 
permitting the fluid above the pack- 
er to by-pass through and below 
the packer and equalize the pressure. 
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This equalization facilitates the re- 
moval of the packer from its seat in 
the rat hole. 

If for any reason at all the pack- 
er has tendency to hang up, it is pos- 
sible to pump back through the drill 
pipe, utilizing this pressure to pump 
the packer off its seat. At any time 
during the test it is possible to es- 
tablish circulation. 


Casing Shoe Testing 


Referring to the illustration show- 
ing the testing tool connected to the 
casing packer (Fig. No. 2). The 
tools thus assembled are run in the 
hole on the empty drill pipe; the 
usual procedure being to set the 
packer in the last joint of casing 
above the shoe. 


The casing packer is set by turn- 
ing the drill pipe one-quarter turn 
to the left. This action releases the 
slips from their locked position, en- 
abling them to expand and grip the 
walls of the casing. As the weight 
of the drill pipe is gradually allowed 
to rest on the packer, the by-pass 
valve on the packer and the. equaliz- 
ing valve on the tool close; then the 
packing rings on the packer expand, 
making a perfect seal with the walls 
of the casing. This seal holds back 
the hydrostatic pressure of the col- 
umn of drilling fluid in the hole and 
relieves the casing shoe of all in- 
ternal pressure after the valves of 
the tester have been opened; conse- 
quently any water having a tend- 
ency to enter the hole by leaking 
around the shoe is free to enter, thus 
giving the cement job a conclusive 
test. 

Preliminary to making a test of 
the casing shoe for a water shut- 
off, all traces of the baffle and ce- 
ment plug must be removed from 
the inside of the casing. Cement ad- 
hering to the walls of the casing will 
interfere with the proper function- 
ing of the casing packer, preventing 
the slips from obtaining a sufficient 
grip and preventing proper setting 
of the packer. The casing packer is 
set as close to the shoe as possible 
to relieve all unnecessary shock up- 
on the cement. 


Before starting into the hole with 
the casing packer, the operator must 
be sure that the setting pin is in a 
locked position as otherwise the 
packer will prematurely set on the 
way in. 

In running a hook wall or casing 
packer in connection with the tester 
for a casing shoe tester, it should be 
lowered into the hole at a moderate 
rate of speed. Due to the frequent 
crookedness of a hole it is advisable 
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to give the string an occasional 
quarter turn to the right with the 
elevators, to insure keeping the 
packer in a locked position. When 
ready to pack off, the packer is 
given about 10 or 12 points of 
weight (after releasing the setting 
pin from the cage). When coming 
out of the hole with the casing 
packer, chain tongs are used. The 
packer is not let down further than 
necessary when setting the rotary 
slips unless the packer is in a locked 
position as the slips will again en- 
gage the casing permitting the re- 
taining valve on the tester to open. 

A combination shoe test and pro- 
duction test may be effectively ob- 
tained at the same time by anchor- 
ing the drill pipe and installing flow 
connections. Unless dangerous pres- 


sures are expected or the operator. 


wishes to flow the well for a period 
of time such precautions are not 
warranted, because the weight of 
the column of mud and the weight 
of the drill pipe resting on the pack- 
er are sufficient to hold normal pres- 
sures except at very shallow depths. 
Straight Hole or Open Hole Testing 

An operator will sometimes un- 
knowingly penetrate a formation 
without the precaution of rat-holing 
ahead. In other words, he has en- 
tered the questionable formation 
with the full size of hole; it is im- 
possible then to obtain a proper 
shoulder for making a rat-hole type 
of formation test. In this case it is 
still possible to obtain a formation 
test by the use of a straight hole or 
open hole packer. 

This packer (Fig. 3), when con- 
nected to the testing tool and run 
into the hole, will pack off against 
the wall of the open hole enabling 
the operator to obtain a formation 
test. This method is not as success- 
ful as the rat-hole or shoulder type 
of test, but in a great many cases 
will do the job efficiently. 

It is apparent that a packer of this 
type, having no support under it 
and being made of rubber, when 
subjected to the differential in pres- 
sures which is present throughout 
the making of a test, has a tendency 
to let the pressure of the drilling 
fluid it is packing off, leak by. In 
shallow jobs the hvdrostatic pres- 
sure of the drilling fluid is not great 
and the efficiency of the straight 
hole packer is very high. In hard 
sand, chalk, limestone, and forma- 
tions of such a nature even at 
depths up to 7000 ft., the straight 
hole backer is efficient in small di- 
ameter. 

When running open hole tests a 
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Figure 3 


straight hole packer is connected to 
the testing tool. Sufficient anchor 
to reach to the bottom of the hole 
is then attached to the bottom of 
the packer. This anchor affords a 
means for setting the packer, and 
it should be perforated at that point 
which is to be opposite the partic- 
ular formation to be tested. When 
the anchor rests on the bottom of 


Automotive Engineers 
L. A. Meet Successful 


L AST FRIDAY and Saturday the 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
held its Pacific Coast Regional 
Transportation and Maintenance 
Conference at the Elks Temple, Los 
Angeles. The meeting was well at- 
tended at all sessions and was the 
occasion for the presentaton of a 
number of interesting papers on 
various phases of automotive trans- 
portation and maintenance. 

On Friday, H. H. Churchill pre- 
sented a paper entitled, “How to 
Get Bus Transportation Award,”; 
W. A. Hamilton of T. W. A. and 
H. B. Jordan of the L. A. Railway 
Co. delivered a joint paper on “Air 
vs. Highway Transport Mainten- 
ance.” “The Place of the Diesel in 
Highway Transport,” another paper 
presented Friday by J. A. Gritsch 
will be found in this issue of the 
California Oil World. R. E. Rowley 
offered a paper on “Research in 
Transportation and Maintenance.” 

At the banquet held Friday Night, 
“Regulation and Legislation.” by 
C. H. Jacobsen and “Inspection of 
Highway Vehicles” by J. Verne 
Savage were the papers heard. 

On Saturday, E. P. Wooten spoke 
on “A Department Store Delivery 
System,” C. W. Bailey talked on 
“Parcel Delivery,” and Harley W. 
Drake on “The Future of Highway 
Transport.” 

On Saturday afternoon tours 
were made to various points of in- 
dustrial interest. 





the hole, sufficient weight is then al- 
lowed on the packer to shear the 
pin and properly expand the pack- 
ing element. The amount of weight 
will cause no damage as far as the 
rubber is concerned, because the 
mandrel wlil travel only until it 
shoulders against the bottom collar, 
thus transferring all additional 
weight, other than that required to 
expand the packer, to the anchor. If 
the anchor is deemed strong enough, 
all of the weight may be set on the 
packer without any damage whatso- 
ever. 

The danger of running this type 
of packer is largely due to the tend- 
ency of the anchor to freeze in the 
hole. It is far better to arrange for 
the testing to be done with the rat 


hole type of packer. 
s = 8 


E. E. Pyles, production superintendent 
and land man for Hancock Oil, has just 
returned from a vacation on the desert. 
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Unknowns Represent California 
At Mysterious Oil Conference 


By Arthur Richard Hinton 


AGE M. S. Meeker and W. R. 
Ralston! 

Does anybody know these gentle- 
men? Has anybody ever heard of 
them in connection with California 
oil? Have they ever been operators, 
refiners or marketers of oil? Have 
they ever been employed at any 
time or anywhere in the oil business 
as company executives, geologists, 
engineers, drillers, roustabouts, la- 
borers, refinery workers, truck driv- 
ers, or in any other capacity? Have 
they been labor leaders in the oil in- 
dustry? In short just who and what 
are they? 

Nobody knows them. Their names 
do not appear in the directories of 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, or any of the leading oil cen- 
ters. The leading oil companies all 


deny having heard of them. The_ 


Oil Producers Agency does not 
know them, neither does the Califor- 
nia Oil & Gas Association, nor the 
Independent Petroleum Association, 
nor Umpire Pemberton. 

They are the champion mystery 
men of California oil. 

Again, has any operator been 
notified of any conference in Wash- 
ington “connected with the 1937 oil 
conservation program?” Has any 
California oil organization been in- 
vited to send delegates to such con- 
ference? 

Washington Mystery 

Here is the story. Under date of 
Nov. 18 a four-line Associated Press 
dispatch came from Washington. Its 
brevity caused it to be lost and 
buried in the columns of the daily 
city papers. The California Oil 
World found it accidentally in the 
Bakersfield Daily Californian. The 
dispatch reads as follows: 

“M. S. Meeker and W. R. Ralston 
represented California here today in 
conferences connected with the 1937 
oil conservation program.” 

Not another word did the dis- 
pateh say. Who represented the 
other oil states? Nobody knows. 
Who were the other conferees? 
That is another mystery. We might 
guess ; if we should guess, we would 
guess that among those present 
were: Secretary Ickes; members of 
the Petroleum Administrative 
Board, still in existence, but inactive 
with George W. Holland, U. S. 
Geological Survey, as chairman; 


some of the “brain trust”; some- 
body from the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, like all bureaucrats reaching 
out for power; probably some of 
those busybodies who are always 
trying to save the world from some 
disaster ever in their imagination; 
possibly some labor leaders, al- 
though the Oil Workers Association 
in California does not know any- 
thing about it. 

Inquiry in Washington up to the 
hour of going to press has failed to 
bring any enlightenment. Perhaps 
inquiries now under way by leading 
California oil companies and organ- 
izations may solve the mystery. 

What conspiracies against the oil 
industry were hatched behind the 
closed doors of the “conferences in 
connection with the 1937 oil conser- 
vation program?’ And what is “the 
1937 oil conservation program?” 

Certainly the oil industry of Cali- 
fornia and the nation has an abso- 
lute right to know the answers to 
these questions. Also the California 
oil men have a right to know who 
Messrs. Meeker and Ralston are, 
and by what authority they assume 
to represent California. 


Or can it be that the old reliable 
Associated Press has blundered for 
once and allowed itself to be im- 
posed upon by somebody for some 
unfathomable purpose and that no 
conference was held. and. that 
Messrs. Meeker and Ralston are 
just myths? This last seems incred- 
ible. 
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G. P. Opens Bulk Plant 


Establishment of a modern bulk 
plant by General Petroleum Corp. 
at Flagstaff, Arizona, is announced 
by Don Dawson, general manager 
of the southern division of this com- 
pany. The plant, constructed under 
the supervision of Division Operat- 
ing Manager H. H. Mosher, was 
erected by Del E. Webb Construc- 
tion Co. of Phoenix. It is located 
on property 170 by 48 ft. in dimen- 
sions, and includes two 20,000-gal- 
lon gasoline storage tanks, and a 54 
by 24 ft. building, which embraces 
garage, office and warehouse. for 
storage of oils and greases. M. J. 
Pilkington has been appointed 
wholesale agent for General in the 
Flagstaff area, working in co-opera- 
tion with Arizona District Manager 
C. A. Boynton of Phoenix. 
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S. F. Williamson, G. P. 
Purchasing Agent, Dies 


Samuel F, Williamson 


S AMUEL F. WILLIAMSON, as- 
sistant manager of purchases for the 
General Petroleum Corp. and one 
of the old-timers in the oil business, 
passed away last Friday, Nov. 20, 
at the Methodist Hospital. 

Mr. Williamson, born in New 
Jersey in 1883, would have been 53 
on Nov. 26. In 1910 Mr. William- 
son came to california and entered 
the production end of the oil busi- 
ness at Coalinga, where he remained 
until he enlisted in the army. At 
the expiration of hostilities Mr. Wil- 
liamson worked for an English com- 
pany in Algiers for about two years 
and then returned to the United 
States, leaving almost immediately 
for Mexico where he was employed 
by the Continental Mexican Petro- 
leum Co. Upon his return to the 
United States in 1921, Mr. William- 
son entered the employ of the Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp. as a member 
of the Purchasing Department. At 
the time of his death he had risen 
to the position of Assistant Man- 
ager of Purchases for that company. 

Mr. Williamson is survived by a 
widow, Constance, a daughter, 
Jacqueline and two brothers, Stan- 
ley Williamson of New York City 
and John Williamson of Chicago. 
Funeral services were held at one 
o’clock, Monday, in Forest Lawn. 


Re aReOnEE AepeR NINERS, 

Lew Suverkop, Bakersfield geologist 
and engineer, has returned from a Euro- 
pean tour. 
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The Place of the Diesel Engine in 
Highway Transportation 


By J. A. Gritsch 
President, Oregon-California Fast Freight 


N CONSIDERING the place of 

Diesel engines as a form of mo- 
tive power in our highway trans- 
portation, it would be well to get 
away from technicalities long 
enough to try to view the subject 
from a standpoint comparable to the 
above statement of principles. The 
automotive type of Diesel which we 
use in our trucks came upon the 
scene at a time when the gasoline 
engine producers were in the dol- 
drums of a long period of rather 
slow development. They had in 
their hands the means of rather 
radical improvements, but had not 
yet seen fit to release them. I know 
some of the things that were com- 
ing, because some of the improve- 
ments had been made in some of 
my gasoline engines as field changes 
of a more or less experimental na- 
ture. What I found out in the way 
of increased power and reduced fuel 
consumption put me in a position 
to take a rather unique view, and I 
think dispassionate and unbiased 
view, of the whole situation. 


I have had a chance to compare 
the operation of the Diesel with the 
best engines that the gasoline pow- 
er plant producers are building, and 
it makes a decidedly different pic- 
ture than is generally painted by 
comparing new and up-to-date Die- 
sels with antiquated and broken 
down gasoline engines. The odds 
are still in favor of the Diesel on a 
great many lines, and will remain 
so for quite some time, on routes 
that present the kind of conditions 
which fit the pecularities of the 
Diesel. 


Ideal Application 


Getting down to fundamentals, 
the ideal application for the Diesel 
engine is a constant speed, constant 
duty operation in which the cylin- 
ders can be made sufficienly large to 
minimize the effects of normal and 
inevitable wear in the fuel injection 
system. The further we depart from 
these simple conditions, the greater 
become the problems of design, 


production, operation, and mainten- 
ance of the engine. The pioneers of 
the automotive type Diesel engine 
deserve a great deal of credit for 
their accomplishments in adapting 
it to get the flexibility, small size, 
and light weight which are so ne- 
cessary in motor transport service. 

Aside from the design problems, 
which are now in rather good order 
and are steadily getting better, there 
are three controlling factors which 
govern the applicability of the Die- 
sel engine to highway transporta- 
tion, both today and for the future 
—cost, earning ability, and the mat- 
ter of public acceptance. These will 
vary with developments in the Die- 
sel industry itself; in the gasoline 
engine industry, in the petroleum 
industry, and on account of legisla- 
tion, so any analysis based on to- 
day’s conditions should be accepted 
for today only. 


Cost Factors 


Beginning with the cost factors, 
the low price of Diesel fuel and 
the relatively high mileage obtained 
are very attractive to the truck op- 
erator. At present this single con- 
sideration is sufficient to justify con- 
version from gasoline engines on 
many lines. But fuel will not al- 
ways cost as little as it does now. 
In some operations, it can cost con- 
siderably more, and still show meas- 
ugable economies. Against these 
matters of fuel cost we must con- 
sider the added costs of investment, 
depreciation, and parts replacement, 
because the present cost of Diesel 
power plants is high, and is likely 
to remain so on account of limited 
production and because of the ex- 
treme accuracy required in the man- 
ufacture of fuel injection systems. 
Under present conditions, in a num- 
ber of makes of engines, the fuel 
injection system costs more than all 
the rest of the engine. At the pres- 
ent time, in California and in a 
number of other states, the extreme 
economy of fuel is sufficient to 
overcome these handicaps in a very 


short time, if all accounting is done 
in terms of cost per mile. But oc- 
casionally cost per ton mile takes 
some peculiar twists, and reverses 
this picture—which leads to a con- 
sideration of earning ability, and 
the time factor in handling freight. 
I have one such operation, on which 
the cost of hauling freight with 
present day Diesel engines is high- 
er than the cost with gasoline en- 
gines burning fuel that costs about 
four times as much per gallon. | 
have another route on which I can- 
not even approach Diesel economy 
with any kind of a gasoline engine. 

On many routes, the amount of 
revenue freight that can be handled 
in a given time is the same with 
either fuel in vehicles of the same 
net capacity and approximately the 
same weight and horsepower. On 
other routes, 4 relatively large in- 
crease in horsepower may result in 
a more advantageous time of ar- 
rival at a terminal, because of abil- 
ity to maintain higher average 
speeds on grades or through traffic, 
and this may permit the operation 
of the same schedules with a small- 
er number of vehicles, or on un- 
scheduled contract operations, the 
completion of more trips per month. 
This provides extra earning power 
without a corresponding increase in 
operating cost. 

We have two trucks on our run 
from San Francisco to Reno which 
are equipped with engines deliver- 
ing 265 horsepower each. They are 
about the same size and weight as 
the 125 horsepower Diesels which 
are operated from San Francisco to 
Medford, Oregon. With any er- 
gines other than the high horse- 
power units we have never been 
able to pull a truck and trailer of 
68,000 pounds gross load up to Re- 
no, leaving at the practical time, 
which is after the close of the busi- 
ness day, and arrive in time to dis- 
tribute the load on the following 
day. 125 horsepower will pull the 
load over the hill in the course of 
time, but it takes over six hours 
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longer, arriving too late to unload, 
reload, and start back that same 
night. Or 125 horsepower will hold 
nearly as fast a schedule without the 
trailer, but such operation would 
require two trucks instead of a truck 
and trailer, for each half of the 
round trip. Our two super-powered 
trucks are doing the same work that 
would require a minimum of three 
trucks with the ordinary size en- 
‘gines. They burn premium gasoline 
and lay freight down in Reno at less 
cost than we have been able to do 
it with Diesel fuel. Eighty miles of 
grade make the difference. 

That is an extreme case, and there 
are not many such routes. We are 
saving money by using Diesel fuel 
on the Medford run. There does not 
seem to be much possibility, at least 
for some time, of getting a Diesel 
engine that will handle the Reno 
run in economical time, that would 
not be so large and heavy that it 
would interfere seriously with ca- 
pacity of the vehicle on account of 
its size and weight. What it wouid 
cost to buy such a unit would be 
something else. There are develop- 
iments in sight which may go a long 
way toward equalizing fuel costs, 
to say nothing of getting a lot more 
power out of a gallon of gasoline. 

At least 30 states have enacted 

taxes on Diesel fuel, and in all cases 
it is at least equal to the tax on 
gasoline. It cannot be indefinitely 
postponed here, and when it hap- 
pens it will nearly double the cost 
of fuel to many of our operators. If 
this is all that happens, there are 
still a number of good operations 
where the Diesel will show a sav- 
ing. 
But as the demand for Diesel fuel 
goes up, and as the supply of petrol- 
eum in the ground goes down, there 
is likely to be further increase in 
fuel cost. Somewhere we must reach 
a balance point where the value of 
the present Diesel fuel to the re- 
finer for cracking down into gaso- 
line will be greater than its present 
market price for our use. We are 
told that certain of our refiners have 
already reached this point. 


New Developments 


There are several developments 
in sight which will probably reflect 
in lower ton-mile costs with gaso- 
line. The new Pickwick busses em- 
ploying two engines driving into a 
common axle are a case in ‘point. 
The investment cost of these two 
engines producing 170 horsepower 
is roughly one-tenth of the cost of 
the same number of Diesel horse- 
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The author discusses the relative merits of diesel fuel compared with 
other fuels, from the standpoint of cost, taxation, mileage, investment, 
time, etc. 





power, with replacement costs cor- 


‘respondingly reduced, and a prob- 


able reduction in maintenance cost. 
There is something which should 
stimulate the production of Diesel 
engines giving a more favorable 
power-weight ratio than the present 
jobs. 

Another development which may 
have a most important economic ef- 
fect is the use of the variable speed 
supercharger with engines employ- 
ing very high octane gasoline. I 
understand that there is.one here 
in Southern California that is really 
making a record for time saving. 
This is an almost unexpiored field 
that seems to offer great possibili- 
ties as higher octane fuels are de- 
veloped. It would seem that such 
a device should reach its maximum 
utility on our Western routes, on 
account of the grades, but think of 
the possibilities when hooked up 
with a small engine pulling a big 
load under the less strenuous oper- 
ating conditions in other parts of 
the country. It might even super- 
sede the big engine entirely, and 
then those of us who really need 
high horsepower would have to pay 
a very high price for special en- 
gines to do our work. 

The gasoline for such a combina- 
tion would not be much of a prob- 
lem in view of the fact that the 
aviation industry is already using 
100 octane gasoline. Incidentally 
the report is current that some of 
these highly supercharged aviation 
engines using the new fuel are 
showing efficiencies close to .35 Ib. 
of fuel per brake horsepower hour. 
While this may be further than it 
would be desirable to go with high- 
way transport engines for some 
time to come, it certainly indicates 
that we have a long way to go. Per- 
haps you wonder how this has any 
direct connection with Diesel eco- 
nomy. This new fuel is a blend em- 
ploying a high percentage of stock 
which has been converted from the 
various vapors coming out of crack- 
ing stills along with cracked gaso- 
line. When the demand for the con- 
verted, or “polymerized” stock in- 
creases sufficiently, more cracking 
will be done to get it, and this crack- 
ing requires the same kind of 
straight petroleum product that we 
are now using in our Diesel engines. 

Very serious efforts should be 


devoted to the solution of the Diesel 
smoke problem. The newer engines 
have lost some of the “soft coal 
smoke” effect which characterized 
the earlier models, but in its place 
we are getting a thin blue smoke 
that still needs a lot of perfume to 
make it palatable. The “halitosis of 
the exhaust” which has caused so 
much complaint in connection with 
bus operation occurs only during 
deceleration, which is a rather small 
fraction of the operating time of 
the engines, has been one of the 
major problems in the use of gaso- 
line engines in congested areas. The 
operating companies have spent 
many thousands of dollars to com- 
bat the condition. We really need 
relief from the fumes which come 
out of the Diesel engines when they 
are pulling. There is already plenty 
of ill will expressed against them 
on the open highways. If allowed 
to continue, this condition might 
even result in legislation which 
would hamper all transportation op- 
erators. 

Conclusions—In analyzing any 
route to forecast the advisability of 
using Diesel engines, the three fac- 
tors of cost, earning capability, and 
the reaction of the public, should all 
be considered. In general, the places 
where today’s conditions make the 
odds largely in favor of the Diesel 
are the longer routes where horse- 
powers under 150 are adequate to 
maintain economical speeds. Ex- 
tremely mountainous routes are 
questionable, and the short hauls 
are definitely out because of the 
changes in economic factors which 
are almost inevitable before the in- 
vestment in power plants for such 
service could be amortized, and be- 
cause of possible hostile reaction in 
metropolitan areas. 
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Parkford Resumes Business 


E. A. Parkford, whose long activi- 
ties in oil prior to 1930 all oil men 
remember, has made his first move 
to become active again. The Cali- 
fornia Consolidated Oil Corp., of 
which he is president, has asked the 
City Council of Whittier for a lease 
on 23 acres of its lands in the 
Montebello extension lying on both 
sides of the San Gabriel river. The 
matter has been taken under advise- 
ment. 
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Allied Petroleum Gasser Starts 


Activity In North Mountain View 


LLIED PETROLEUM’S 7, 

000,000-c.f. gasser on the nw4 
sec. 19, 30-29, Mountain View, has 
started a drilling campaign in the 
north end of the field. Failure of the 
well to produce oil does not appear 
to have slowed the movement notice- 
ably. If the effort now underway 
to make the well an oil producer 
succeeds, still more activity may be 
expected. 

Allied’s well is bottomed at 5457 
ft. in the lower Chanac. Six-inch 
casing will be run this week and ce- 
mented, so that if the job holds, a 
production test may be anticipated 
within the next week or 10 days. 
Striking of commercial oil will ex- 
tend the proved field fully a quarter 
mile north. Gas is not so valuable 
at Mountain View and the flow has 
been killed by heavy mud. 


Standard Busy 


Standard Oil spudded in its Cali- 
fornia Lands No. 3, last Wednesday, 
996 ft. north from the se corner of 
sec. 13, 30-28, and made a location 
for Mabry No. 3, 260 ft. north, 1500 
ft. east of the sw corner sec. 18, 
30-29. Shell, Ohio and General Pe- 
troleum have acreage which will call 
for drilling. 


On sec. 19, Sheldon Oil Corp. has 
brought in a 200-bbl. well. Flowing, 
the well produced 24.2 gravity oil, 
10% cut. Put on the pump, it con- 
tinues the same output, but the cut 
has steadily fallen off and the gravi- 
ty of the oil has gone up more than 
a degree. The well is bottomed at 
5685 with seven-inch casing cement- 
ed at 5530. Its location north of the 
fault is another incentive for drilling 
more wells in this region. 

Another well drilling on sec. 19 
is the Mid-State Petroleum’s. It is 
down 4600 ft. The bottom is in 


shale and at last report was being 
reamed. 

On the nw sec. 19, the Buffalo 
Oil Co., owned by a group of Long 
Beach supply men, was rigging up 
over the week-end for its No. 5, and 
a location has been made for No. 6, 
the first located 158 ft. south, 1426 
ft. east, and the second 433 ft. south, 
1776 ft. east, both from the n.w. cor- 
ner of the section. These wells di- 
rectly offset Barnsdall’s Nighbert 
lease. 

Treasure Oil Co., which drilled to 
5645 ft. and suspended operations, 
on sec. 12, 30-28, is still idle, but 
not abandoned, the company appar- 
ently having decided to wait de- 
velopments in the neighbérhood. 
More than a mile away, on the sw4 
sw sec. 13, 30-28, Trico Oil & Gas 
Co. is drilling in sandy shale in its 
Wilson No. 1 at 2900 it. 

Mohawk has two wells on sec. 30, 
30-29. Its Clendennen No. 8 is be- 
ing put on the pump, bottomed at 
6035, with six-inch casing set at 
5518. On a test on the compressor, 
it has made 104 bbls. with 4% cut, 
23.5 gravity, a rather unsatisfactory 
showing for such a deep hole, and 
better results are to be sought by 
pumping. 

Hancock’s Miller No. 10, sec. 14, 
30-28, the first the company has 
drilled this year, is down 4500 ft. 
and was last reported as in sandy 
shale, too shallow yet for coring. 

Hogan Petroleum has three wells 
underway. Its Porter-Day No. 9 is 
drilling at 5400 ft. in sand and shale 
on sec. 29, 30-29, the southern part 
of the field. Peters No. 2, an out- 
post on sec. 5, 31-29, has been bot- 
tomed at 6168 ft., set eight-inch cas- 
ing at 5864, tested wet. and has lo- 
cated the water at 6055 to 6065. It. 
was being held up over the week- 





end by a fishing job. Bankline Sym- 
ons No. 2, another southern outpost 
on sec. 4, 31-29, recovered 17 stands 
of oily gas-cut mud and another 
seven of plain mud in a formation 
test. 


Outlook Around Arvin 


Possibilities for a producing well 
at. Arvin extending to Mountain 
View some three miles to the south- 
east appears to be growing slightly 
better as the General Petroleum gets 
deeper in its test on sec. 26, 31-29, 
where it was drilling ahead at 7400 
ft. in hard sand the first of the week. 
From 7244 to 7355 ft. a formation 
test recovered 12 stands of gas-cut 
oily mud in 30 minutes open test. 
There was no water. As reported 
last week, the drill has passed from 
the Chanac into the Santa Margarita. 
Slight oil cuts are being found. The 
slight showings so far would appear 
to suffice only to point to chances for 
something in the region, rather than 
encouragement for getting commer- 
cial production in the present well. 

Shell’s Greer No. 1, sec. 15, 31-29, 
plugged to 6019, has swabbed mud 
and water to 5460 and has had no oil. 
The liner is to be reperforated. 

Mohawk has recemented its Earl 
Fruit No. 2, sec. 10, 31-29, with 
eight-inch casing at 6070, and bot- 
tom at 6166. It may be drilled with- 
in the next week or 10 days, al- 
though no announcement of inten- 
tion has been made. Meanwhile the 
company has built a rig for Earl 
Fruit No. 3, sec. 4, 31-29, the same 
section as Hogan’s Symons No. 2, 
and much nearer the producing belt 
of the oil field. , 


One New Well In Edison 


Berry Holding Co. is starting 
the only new drilling in the Edison 
district. Its Grayson No. 4 was 
rigged up over the week-end on sec. 
10, 30-29. Otherwise, Edison is quiet, 
its business being the pumping and 
shipping of oil rather than new drill- 
ing. The field’s limits have been 
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fairly well defined, lines protected, 
leases proved, and operators have 
transferred their drilling activities 
elsewhere, several moving over to 
Fruitvale. 


Tejon Ranch Wildcat 


On sec. 23, 30-30, Tejon ranch, 
east of Edison, a group of Taft peo- 
ple, incorporated as the East Edison 
Oil Co., have drilled a wildcat to 
1035 ft., set eight-inch surface casing 
at 735, and are swabbing. The pro- 
duct is water with a trace of oil. 
The location, although on the Tejon 
ranch, is quite remote from the wells 
drilled east of the Grapevine. 
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New Wells Planned 
In San Joaquin Fields 


ACTIVITY CONTINUES in the 
San Joaquin Valley fields. The Cali- 
fornia Star Oil Co. is building a der- 
rick at Kern Front and another at 
Fruitvale. The first is on sec. 22, 28- 
27, and the second is on sec. 21. Both 
wells will start immediately. 

The Bilgrad Oil Co. will start its 
second Fruitvale well shortly, and 
will make a production test on its 
first well within a week. The sec- 
ond well will be located on sec. 21, 
29-27. 

The Miami Oil Co. is planning to 
start its second well on sec. 21, 29- 
27. No. 1 will be completed within 
a week, 


Midway-Sunset 


Oil, Inc., is rigging up on sec. 7, 
11-23, and will also drill another well 
in Fruitvale in about a month and 
a half. 

Merritt-Annex Oil Co. will soon 
start another Midway Sunset well, 
on sec. 25, 12-24. Derrick should 
start to go up within the week. 

The Pomoc Oil Co. has completed 
the first of a total of 27 wells sched- 
uled for its lease on sec. 15, 32-23. 
The second well will be started im- 
mediately. 

Five Points Oil Co. has a derrick 
built for its No. 3 and is starting 
a derrick for No. 4, both on sec. 
18, 11-23. 


a 8 G8 
Severns Property Taken Over 


Joseph W. and Clayton Severns 
and Fred O’Brien, under the name of 
O. S. Oil Co., have acquired the Sev- 
erns Drilling Co. property of 41 
acres, corner of Lomita and Main, 
Torrance, and are redrilling the Sev- 
erns well, 
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“H-K”—designed for open holes only—provides permanent, ac- 
curate, photographic records of inclination and direction on paper 
discs five minutes after removing instrument from hole. (U. S. 
Patents 1,812,994; 2,027,642 and others pending.) 


“SURWEL” provides a map of the well at all depths, prepared 
from actual photographic records, made while going in and com- 
ing out. (U.S. Patents 1,124,068; 1,812,994; 1,898,473; 1,959,- 
141; 1,960,308; 2,006,556; 2,012,138; 2,012,152; 2,012,455; 
2,012,456 and others pending.) 

“SYFO”—used on a wire line, as a ‘“‘Go-Devil” inside the drill 
stem, or on sand or bailing line in open hole—affords quick, inex- 
pensive daily records of vertical deviation in drilling, without the 
use of dangerous acids. (U. S. Patents 1,962,634; 2,013,875 and 
others pending.) 


SPERRY-SUN WELL 
SURVEYING CO. 


1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oklahoma 


Tulsa, 
425 Petrcieum Building 
Houston, Texas 
3118 Blodgett Avenue 
Long Beach, Calif. 
$49 East Bixby Road 
(3800 Block—Atlantic Ave.) 
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Continental To Start New Wildcat 


3 Miles Northwest OF Fruitvale 


ONTINENTAL OIL CO. 

plans to start a new wildcat 
well on a lease covering secs. 1, 2, 
11 and 12, 29s-26e, from the Kern 
County Land Co. The south line of 
the lease lies just north of the Rose- 
dale school house, some three miles 
northwest of the western limits of 
Fruitvale, and three miles northeast 
of the Standard’s drilling well on 
the ne4nel4 sec. 19, 29-26. The 
Continental’s exact location is not 
available at this writing. 

On sec. 6, 29-27, immediately ad- 
joining the Continental lease on the 
east, Shell drilled on a KCL lease to 
5935 ft., and on sec. 5, one section 
further east, Shell’s Ansola Behere 
well went to 6161 ft. Both had some 
showings but failed commercially. 
On the south of the Continental 
lease, G. P. drilled to 4872 on the 
south line of.sec. 13, 29-26, and at 
the northeast corner of same section 
Muroc Development went to 1500 
ft. On the north, Shell’s Lerdo went 
to 4380 ft., the nw44nw% sec. 36, 
28-25. 

Standard’s well on sec. 19 is re- 
ported to be checking some 400 ft. 
higher structurally than the Ohio’s 
abandoned 9000-ft. well, sec. 1, 30- 
25, three miles south and one mile 
west. The Standard is below 7600 
ft., and so far as reported has had 
no oil showings to date. 

Both Standard and Continental 
are on a new and yet unproved 
structure or different new struc- 
tures, running just west of Fruit- 
vale. If both are on the same struc- 
ture it will be found to be about 
five miles wide. Continental’s lease 
lies some 18 miles southeast of its 
Wasco well, now undeway on sec. 
8, 26-24, with the possibility that 
they are on the same structure, mak- 
ing it one of the largest in Cali- 
fornia. Continental’s lease is seven 
miles due north of 10 sections. 


Semitropic, Trico Tests 


Early in 1937 Standard Oil is ex-- 
pected to drill deep tests for gas in 
the Semitropic and Delano (Trico) 
areas. There are no positive ad- 
vices yet as to when or where the 
drilling will be done. but the opinion 
prevails that the Semitropic well 
will be located on or immediately 
around sec. 15, 27-23, the Trico 
somewhere in township 25-24. 

Harry C. Long of Long Beach is 
rigging up to start a new test about 


1000 ft. east and 200 ft. north of the 
southwest corner of sec. 20, 25-19, 
Devil’s Den, east of the Den Petro- 
leum (Jack Keck) well. Mr. Long 
makes his headquarters at the well. 

Field reports received indicate 
that the Den well is below 1600 ft., 
and had traces of oil for 50 ft. at 
700, another of 22 ft. at 1100, more 
around 1300, and again at 1600. 
Confirmation is not yet obtainable. 
Louis Z. Johnson, geologist of the 
company, has established himself at 
the well to watch its progress. 


Showings At 10 Sections 


Aside from two Shell producing 
wells, 10 Sections is so far an un- 
known quantity. Reports last week 
that Superior had developed some 
oil showings in its well, sec. 11, 30- 
26, around 6900 ft. have proved to 
have been exaggerated. The show- 
ings were found but they were 
trifling and of interest only from 
the fact that they were the first 
found. The well is drilling ahead in 
hard shale. It was down 7250 ft. 
the first of the week. Standard, sec. 
34, 30-26, has only hard gray shale 
around 8100, after having some 
trifling showings of oil at close to 
7900. Ohio’s report is the least en- 
couraging, down to 8750, in hard 


gray shale, not a trace of oil yet. 
= = 8 


Gauthier Gets 125 Bbls. 
In Well At Wilmington 


GAUTHIER OIL CO. has ob- 
tained a daily production of 125 bbls. 
on the pump in its No. 1 at Wil- 
mington. The oil is 16 gravity, the 
cut 2%. The total depth is 3693 
ft. and the hole was cemented at 
3592. The company is starting a 
second well on State Street. 

General Petroleum’s Patton No. 
1 has cored the top of the first oil 
sand encountered in Terminal No. 1. 
Patton encountered this zone at 2505 
ft. The hole has been drilled to a 
total of 2674. 

Discouraged by its inability to 
unload the mud at the bottom of 
Terminal No. 1, the General Pe- 
troleum has plugged back to 5091, 
and will perforate the casing at 
several points before deciding to pro- 
duce the well from the upper zones 
and trust to another well to get the 
lighter oil below. 
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Equitable Sets Packer 
In Wildcat On Desert 


EQUITABLE PETROLEUM Co. 
has set a packer in its desert wild- 
cat well, San Bernardino county, at 
2994 ft., and has been bailing for 
several days. Last Saturday night 
it was decided to reset the packer 
at 3000, so as to leave out the 32 ft. 
of oil sand encountered at the bot- 
tom of the hole, 3032 ft. The bailing 
has brought up mud and water and 
showings of oil and there is con- 
siderable gas. On Saturday night, 
the water level was found to be 
holding its own, indicating heavy 
gas and more water entering. Then 
it was determined to reset the pack- 
er. 

Showings of oil and gas on the 
ditch are considered encouraging. If 
hopes of commercial production at 
the present level should fail, deeper 
drilling would seem to be justified. 
The showings and the geological re- 
port made by Dr. Gerrard Henney 
some time ago have aroused interest 
and the well is being visited fre- 
quently. There has been consider- 
able leasing of acreage reported as 
far east as Hinckley, a distance of 
‘some 15 miles. 

Lucerne Valley Test 

Luval Oil Co.*has been incorpo- 
rated to take over and go down with 
the wildcat well started by the U. 
A. Development Co. in Lucerne 
Valley, San Bernardino county, 12 
miles southeast of Victorville. The 
location is on sec. 23, 7-3. Joe 
Christian is president, I. W. Foster 
vice-president, and I. F. Hines sec- 


retary, of the company. 
=» 8 68 


Wildcat Derrick Up 


Shell Oil Co. has started a derrick 
for a new wildcat, McKinley No. 1, 
near the intersection of Compton 
Blvd. and McKinley Street, to test 
the possibilities of a new field lying 
between Rosecrans and Dominguez. 
Its geologists, geophysical crews, 
and lease men have been reported 


in this area several times this year. 
= 8 8 


Marvin Well Abandoned 


A. J. Delaney is understood to 

have acquired from the landowners 
the abandoned and quitclaimed L. J. 
Marvin well at El Segundo. 
j The Marvin well was drilled to 
just below 7100 ft. It showed con- 
siderable oil and gas but failed to 
— up to hopes when put on a 
est. 
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The following ad appeared in an oil 
field newspaper a few days ago, accord- 
ing to George Mentier: For rent, com- 
fortable five-room house with bath at 
present occupied by the owner. 

a 8 

Which reminds us of the headline that 
adorned the front sheet of a local some 
years ago. It ran as follows: Woman 
Killed While Cooking Husband’s Break- 
fast in Horrible Manner. 

a 8 

Then there was the nicely mannered 
Shell employee, who told the boys on his 
return from Holland that he had visited 
both Amsterdash and Rotterblank. 

B 8 

And while we are speaking of language, 
we understand from George Thompson 
that a certain oil executive who plays at 
the Polvadero Club has improved his golf 
so much he can now take the children 
with him, 

a 8 

Joe Scanlon, however, still refuses to 
divulge the name of the Fillmore oil man 
who took a manhole cover and tried to 
play it on the phonograph. 





A BAKER WALL SCRAPER 
did it—See top of page 








Look on Pages 187-191 of your 
1936 COMPOSITE CATALOG 
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It was Joe, incidentally, who told us 
about the Swede pumper who got his 
Irish up and took French leave. 


B 8 
When he came back the boss asked him 
where he had been, and he replied, “I 
went to Dick Swank’s funeral.” “My 
gosh!”, said the boss, “is Dick dead?” 
“Well, if he ain’t,’ answered the Swede, 
“they certainly played him a dirty trick.” 
a 8 
And Bob Patterson claims to have 
heard an indignant rousty tell his buddy, 
“The sooner I never see your face again, 
the better it wiil be the next time we 
meet.” 


aS 8 
Ray Wheeler has one of the most in- 
telligent springer spaniels in captivity. 
Ray merely has to say to the pooch, “Are 
you coming or aren’t you?”, and right 
away he either comes or he doesn’t. 
a 8 
By the way, did we ever tell you about 
the hunting trips of Clare Gard, Ron 
Gibbs and associates. The last time they 
were out, Clare started into the woods 
first with his dogs and hadn’t been very 
long away, when he returned to the base 
camp, “What are you back for—more 
ammunition?”’, asked Ron, and Clare re- 
plied nonchalantly, “No, more dogs.” 
a a 
And Mack McCurdy says some of these 
sky writers are pretty smart at manoeuv- 
ering their planes around in the air, but 
their punctuation is lousy. 


a 8 
Now for the fall fashions: This Christ- 
mas, we are told, the well dressed mar- 
ried man will wear the same old worried 
look. 
a 
Troy Owen, and we’ve often wondered 
if he was a U. S. C. graduate, vastly de- 
plores the fact that all the midnight oil 
burning now is done in the transmission. 
a 8 
Troy tells a very interesting tale about 
a Bakersfield oil man who was wending 
his way home somewhat uncertainly on 
pay day when his hat blew over into some- 
body’s back yard. He had made several 
fruitless attempts to recover his head- 
gear, when eventually the lady of the 
house appeared at the back door. “What 
do you want?”, she asked, “I’m trying to 
get my hat,” he explained. “Well,” in- 
quired the lady, “Why don’t you go over 





WORRIED about your 


chances for a good water shut- 
off ? 

Why not enlarge a 20 to 
50 foot section with a BAKER 
WALL SCRAPER and place 
a thick body of cement around 
the casing ? 








in the corner and pick it up, and_ stop 
chasing that chicken around?” 


a 8 
And when the gauger confided to Doug 
Davis, “I’m gonna try to borrow a hun- 
dred bucks from the boss. How do you 
think I should approach him?” Doug re- 
plied as quick as a wink, “With your safe- 
ty helmet on.” 
a 8 
Nobody loves dogs more than Gordon 
Taylor, and nobody is more violently op- 
posed to the atrocious practice of cutting 
off the tails of certain breeds. Gordon 
clinches all argument on the subject with 
the well known Bible quotation, “Whom 
God hath joined, let no man put asunder.” 
a 8 
“Let’s match for lunch,” says Tom Tag- 
gart, the sage of Palos Verdes. “Where 
shall we eat?”, says Dinty Moore, his Bad- 
minton support. “Let’s match first,” says 
Tom. 
a 8 
And Warren South tells the old tale 
about the sales manager who wound up 
his pep talk with, “Do I make myself 
plain?” “No,” said a quiet voice at the 
back of the hall, “It ain’t necessary.” 
a 8 
Howard Robinson tells us that quite a 
few oil workers out in the Richfield dis- 
trict are operating small farms on their 
days off, which explains the following in- 
cident: It seems that one of these bud- 
ding farmers appeared on the job a few 
days ago with a black eye, and inquiry de- 
veloped the fact that he had tied a brick 
on the tail of one of his cows to keep it 
down at milking time. 
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© California ° 
Production 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION 
November 14 to 20, 1936, Inclusive 











Quota _ Production 
San Joaquin Valley a. 
Belridge—North........ 10 ,560 13.561 
Belridge—South....... . 1,975 1,910 
Buena Vista........... 16 ,770 16 ,722 
Coalinga—East 11,725 10,742 
Coalinga—West........ 5,350 5,466 
Coffee Canyon 4,700 4,480 
Gs Sart backs... Seis 5,320 5,503 
DRS 3.4 Shc. .5 4 8,160 8,608 
Hreiietie: RR 7,795 9,579 
Kern Front............ 9,780 10 ,365 
Kern River... .. ge oe 3,380 2,349 
Kettleman Middle Dome 375 274 
Kettleman North Dome. 77,150 77,119 
Oe tae 3,015 12 ,262 
ast TH... ... ccs. 4,255 3,807 
McKittrick............ 3,680 1,707 
Midway-Sunset 32,395 39,171 
Mount Poso........... 15 ,555 18,154 
Mountain View 21,870 21,722 
Pano Conk. s 2. ..555.. 1,715 1,742 
Round Mountain....... 6 ,860 7,361 
Ten Section............ 695 1,018 
Wheeler Ridge......... 340 360 
ae cole <iign access) 5958 s.2.. Deere 
TOTAL... ... 253 ,420 273 ,982 
Coastal District 
SAS. cs -ab ia se <> 1,705 1,884 
ee es. 10,810 11,732 
Padre Canyon.......... 345 104 
0 NE eR Ree ae ae 1,860 2,145 
San Miguelito.......... 1,155 1,855 
Santa Barbara 1,090 1,033 
Santa Maria........... 4,850 4,904 
Santa Paula-Newhall 4,250 5,014 
Ventura Avenue........ 29 ,205 34,590 
EN AS a pvkh st iaeaes 310 290 
TOTAL...... 55 ,580 63 ,551 
Los Angeles Basin 
Alamitos Heights... .... 1,510 1,846 
Brea-Olinda............ 7,950 8 ,082 
Coyote—East.......... 2,280 2 ,463 
Coyote—West.......... 7,855 8,349 
Dominguez. . . 22 ,380 26 ,267 
Hi Gegundo............ 310 364 
Huntington Dench—Now 18 ,560 21,025 
Huntington Beach—Old. 13,465 15 ,959 
Inglewood............. 12,255 12,921 
RED. oi chs ese 80 
Long Beach............ 60 ,030 64,418 
Los Angeles............ 645 712 
Montebello............ 5,925 6 ,226 
Montebello Extension 2,095 3,344 
Playa Del Rey......... 11 ,495 11,334 
POS x S's nb ae nies 290 277 
NO SS ocak ans ys 6 ,800 7,316 
Rosecrans-Athens....... 1,965 2,111 
Santa Fe Sprirgs....... 41,135 45 ,425 
Seal Beach............. 7,355 7,180 
Torrance-Hermosa. .... . 5,565 6 ,299 
Torrance Extension. .... 1,835 2,062 
Wh. i fees 995 960 
DOD s coos cake eee 530 401 
TOTAL... 233 ,305 255 ,427 
STATE TOTAL...... 544 ,000 592 ,960 
Ss 8 &@ 


W. B. Campbell, Long Beach operat- 
or, is just recovering from the injuries 
he received recently by an accidental 
discharge of a gun while hunting. W. 
J. Reid, president of Hancock Oil, who 
was injured at the same time, has fared 
much better. 


His injuries were slight. 





Several Wells Start 
At Huntington Beach 


RAY MILLER and R. M. Kiesau 
of Long Beach, are planning to drill 
a new well at Huntington Beach, to 
be located at Huntington Ave. and 
Quincy St. There is one producing 
well, drilled by C. H. DeLeske, on 
the property. 

The Orco Oil Co. has taken over 
and will complete the H. B. No. 1 at 
16th and Ocean. The well was drill- 
ed to fifty feet, when operations 
were suspended. E. E. Coombs heads 
Orco, with Harry Barnett as super- 
intendent. 

A. W. Hjorth and William Tay- 
lor have taken over the Regal lease 
at Huntington Beach, but it has not 
been determined whether they will 
drill it themselves or sublease it. 

D. D. Dunlap has laid the founda- 
tion for another well at Huntington 
Beach. 


Yorba Linda District. 


Joe R. Thompson has taken over 
an old General Petroleum well at 
Yorba Linda, on the Marshburn 
property on Highland Ave., and is 
building a derrick preparatory to re- 
drilling it. 

Palos Verdes 


The Treasure Oil Co., which drill- 
ed at Venice, and has been active 
in Mountain View, is planning to 
drill in the Palos Verdes area about 
a mile from the B. & N. producer 
in Redondo. 


Long Beach 


Hill Top Oil Co. has taken over 
the Jet Oil Co.’s small triangular 
lease at 23rd and Raymond, Signal 
Hill, and will drill on it, using the 
steel derrick that is already on the 
lease. 


El Segundo 


The Terminal Oil Co., headed by 
Fay L. Wright, which has a 10-acre 
lease in El Segundo, has not yet de- 
cided whether to drill or sublease 
the land. The H. P. Corp. has 
built a foundation for a derrick on 
the lease, the location being between 
the Richfield well and the Republic 


producer. 
s 8 8 


Julian Drilling At Walnut 


C. A. Julian et al. 
ahead at Walnut, sec. 5, 


are drilling 
2-29, de- 


spite a report that they had quit. 
They passed through a tar sand at 
405 to 415 ft. and are down about 
600 ft. 
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Drilling Report 


Oil the 
ended Nov. 14, show 18 Saiz 
filed, with 19 during the 

week. fae “ten rt Sooty 1 sath te 
Piru, and 11 in Kern » Total new wells 
this year, as at the 
same date year. 

compared with 12. Total to date, 709; total to 


numbered 7, as compared with 
10. Total to date 411; to same date last salt 


F WellNo. S. T. R. 


NEW WELLS 

Wilmington 

General Petroleum Corp. 

WN sa wee deless che tsks aeons oS Se BW 

Hills 
Graham-Loftus Oil Corp. 
——e Bandap essa tess aecbou sa 118 3S 9W 
a A. wom . 
untington Beach .......... S26 SB.11 

The Petroleum Co. ‘ 

NU cab eke dieu devexiaieets, 4 2 6S 1lW 
Keystone Consolidated Oil Co. 

om Eh avd hieeecdecqutees evs 1 8 4S 144W 
Standard Oil Co. 
_ A. Investment Lease .... 81 8 2S 14W 
Pacific Western Oil Corp. 

UNEIDD Socks coinc'9 0os5 cs odnne 7 4 4N 128W 
os Fs Co., Inc. 

MEN: Yaw Nviggt Gas Aes day dh sie 2 61N 23W 

Midway 
Honolutu Oil Corp., Ltd. .... 17 14 32S 24E 


oso 
Petroleum Securities Co. 
aS eee , 2H WS BE 


Alte We@der .3...00é.secsese0 11 42S 28E 
River 


SosT ede edsasendin vonieae 35 16 2S 27E 

Gusev! Petroleum Corp. 

DUE {eS hshos ses 222505 15 14 2S 2E 
teend Ii Oil C Ltd. 

onolulu OTD:, LAG, : ci5s 799 8 @S WE 
‘Botan Ol Oe 

SIE A, 66 idee yseos'es 5&6 19 0 
Fruitva! shade 
— Petroleum Corp. 

UNNI. 2p de S846 440d cho cee oe 22 29S 2E 
Tarr & McComb Oil Co., Ltd. 

PUORWOE ox 5 tes taescccene tees 92S WWE 


DEEPEN OR REDRILL 
Long 
Shell Oil Co. 


Creston: Comm: ..:.4...05 435 219 4S 12W 
ea 4-A 29 4S 12W 
Newport 
 - ne Oil < A on Bote 12 6S 10W 
luntington 
Standard Oil Co. 
ee ae 13 3 6S 1W 
frentinaton 2 Waadehgas waaay se 73 4 68 11W 
eanbinetont 38 oss... assc wees 54 10 
—_ Basin Oil Co. cgieahe 
SUEY <n vin tase onbee ss ¥orucce 42 68 11W 
Capitan 
Shell Oil Co. 
EE oa OE ae’ 1 32 SN 30W 
unset 
Suis Oil Co. 

NE hiss Hacaesdadac's 8 6 1IN 23W 
Srescant Petroleum Co. 20, 24, 31 1 11N 24W 
— Fg Co. 

MOE evnddobes thedccviieet E 
PP hi ig 2 36 27S 2 
Potecioam Reais Com itd. 
B-1, -4 21 31S 22E 
Standard Oil Co. ........cceese 8 33 32 24E 
Edison « 
sw emma Corp. 
Phenas bibs ues. eekadei 115 02S WE 
ABANDON 

each 
Morton & Elder 
NS EO rere #29 4S 12W 

y. 
North American Oil Cons. ..... 1 32 31S 24E 
Standard Oil Co. 


SONIA Sh sc akassscs oes 2 19S 
Pantheon Oil Co. 22. 33, _ - 22 32 19S 
| 


Vickers No. 51 Conitibided 


Associated has completed its 
Vickers No, 51, Inglewood. for 435 
bbls. daily, 23. 2 gravity, 3.5% initial 
cut. 
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Associated Reward 5 
Fails Of Production 


ASSOCIATED HAS HAD bad 
luck with its Reward No. 5, sec. 34, 
27-20, North Belridge, which has 
failed, after continual swabbing, to 
produce either oil or gas. It is bot- 
tomed at 8520 ft., with seven-inch 
casing cemented at 8364. It will be 
drilled deeper. 

Union is preparing to deepen its 
Belridge No. 20, sec. 36, 27-20, in 
consequence of the adjoining big 
well Continental brought in. The 
Union well has been producing for 
some years from 8441, with the 
eight-inch set at 8293. The liner was 
being pulled last week preparatory 
to cleaning out and deepening. 

Belridge Oil Co. spudded in its 
14-35 last week on sec. 35, 27-20, 
making its fourth well now in course 
of drilling. Its No. 5-1, sec. 1, 28-20, 
has bottomed at 8088 and cemented 
the seven-inch at bottom, leaving it 
to stand over the week-end. Its 
No. 12-1, same section, is drilling at 
6800, with only surface casing set. 
Its 15-35, sec. 35, 27-20 is drilling 
ahead at 6400, after having set 11- 
inch casing at 5480. 

as 8 8 


Shell Oil Gets Big 
Dominguez Producer 


SHELL OIL has beaned down its 
Reyes No. 84, at Dominguez, to 3100 
bbls. This well came in for an initial 
production of 4100 bbls. of clean 29.4 
gravity oil, irfitial cut less than 1%, 
and 2,280,000 c.f. of natural gas, the 
biggest producer Dominguez has 
had for several years. 

Reyes No. 84, located 307 ft. south 
and 1009 ft. east from the northwest 
corner of the Reyes lease, was orig- 
inally drilled to 7775 ft., plugged 
back to 7585, and the eight inch was 
cemented at 6680. It came in with 
a casing pressure of 1500 pounds, 
tubing pressure 200. It is completed 
in the same sand as Union’s Callen- 
der No. 44 was last June, but its 
initial production of oil was more 
than three times as much, 

Union Gets Small Well 

Union’s Callender No. 37, Do- 
minguez, just completed, went to 
8711 ft. then had to plug back to 
4810 ft. It cemented at 4745, and 
was brought in on the pump for 237 
bbls., 31.6 gravity, 6.5% initial cut. 
The output has since been increased 
to a little more than 300 bbls., but 
the cut has greatly increased. 
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Allowable Increased 


At its meeting on Tuesday, the 
Central Committee increased the 
California allowable for December 
to 551,000 bbls. per day, compared 
with the 544,000-bbl. quota in ef- 
fect since the first part of the year. 


Saticoy Wildcat Idle 


Ventura Exploration Co’s. wildcat 
at Saticoy is idle. Its depth is 9525 
ft., and so far all efforts to make it 
produce have failed. 


Huntington Beach Appeals 


Appeal to the State Supreme 
Court has been taken by the City 
of Huntington Beach from the re- 
cent decision of the District Court 
of Appeals that the lease granted 
by the city to the Carr Oil Co. ona 
strip of Ocean Blvd. is invalid. City 
Attorney Overaker has just filed the 
papers. The question of the city’s 
power in such matters is considered 
of the greatest importance tc Hunt- 
ington Beach but it may also ke im- 
portant to other cities where oil 
may be developed. 


JUST PRACTICING 
A FEW NEW TWISTS 
1 LEARNED FROM 


A CHIRSAM HOSE 
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Sidon HOSE JOINTS provide a 50 
foot 4-inch Chiksan All Steel Rotary Hose 
with seventeen swivel movements. All mov- 
ing parts rotate on and are held firmly to- 
gether by double rows of ball bearings, thus 
insuring free and easy turning. Alemite 
lubrication is provided on ‘all Chi Joints. 

The 4-inch Chiksan Heavy Duty Hose 
weighs only 1050 Ibs. and the 3-inch Heavy 
Duty Hose weighs 850 Ibs. complete. This 
is lighter than the ordinary types of high 
pressure Rotary Hose. 

When you use a Chiksan Hose you don’t 
have to change for “pressure drilling” as it 
is unaffected by oil. The Chiksan is the all 
purpose hose which safeguards your work- 
men and your well. 


Safe — Flexible — Economical. 


ms Write for New Rotary 
eo Hose Folder! 
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(Herewith is the story of the conquest 
of the Arabian desert by California oil 
men and the discovery of a new shallow 
and highly prolific oil field in Asia, as 
published in the Standard Oil Bulletin, 
illustrated with photos supplied by the 
Standard Oil Co. of California, discoverer 
of the new field.) 


EVERAL MONTHS AGO a 

cable message flashed out of the 
Near East, sped halfway round the 
world to the offices of Standard Oil 
Co. of California, in San Francisco. 
Oil was flowing from a well drilled 
by the California Arabian Standard 
Oil Co. a subsidiary organization 
formed by the parent company to 
“explore and search for and drill and 
extract and manufacture and trans- 
port” petroleum and kindred bitum- 
inous matter in an oil concession in- 
cluding most of the eastern part of 
the kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

It had been preceded by three 
years of interesting activity, first by 
geologists who had ridden cars and 
aircraft over the immense terrain, 
then by engineers and production 
men who set up their drilling rigs 
on Dammam Dome, where the geol- 
ogists said “Oil may be here.” They 
were right. Oil is there, but in what 
quantity remains to be seen. An 
enormous territory in Saudi Arabia 
is still to be tested. 


The discovery well was really the 
second to be drilled. The first, 
Dammam No. 1, struck gas and 
drilling was continued through the 
upper oil’zone to a deeper horizon. 
Meanwhile, Dammam No. 2 was 
started, and in June of this year was 
brought in—53 gravity oil at a depth 
of 2152 ft. Thus Dammam Dome, 
on which the principal topographic 
feature is the mountain called Jebel 
Uum er Rus, was definitely proved 
to be oil-bearing. It had been rec- 
ognized that this structure was. ge- 
ologically, remarkably like the struc- 
ture at Jebel Dukhan on Bahrein Is- 
land, about 45 miles distant in the 
Persian Gulf, where the company’s 
other subsidiary in the eastern hem- 
isphere, the Bahrein Petroleum Co., 
Ltd., has been producing oil for 
about four vears. In fact, evidence 
points to the conclusion that the 
Dammam structure was once on an 
island like Behrein, and that wind- 
blown sand probably filledin the 
strait that separated it from the 
mainland. 


Standard’s Arabian Exploration 
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The story of Standard’s search for and development of 


oil in Saudi Arabia 


Another New Structure 


The two successful wells in Ara- 
bia are so located that they extend 
the field enough to warrant an ex- 
tensive drilling program in _ this 
area. Work has likewise been start- 
ed on another structure at El’Alat, 
about 25 miles northwest of the 
Dammam structure, and it is entire- 
ly possible that before these words 
appear in type reports will have been 
made of other producing wells. Al- 
ready plans are being made to de- 
liver the crude oil to tide-water. At 
Al Khobar, the port of entry for 
these producing activities, the com- 
pany constructed a stone wharf for 
the landing of freight transshipped 
from Bahrein; from here the road 
was built into the field. 

Dammam Camp, which is about 
60 miles by road from Jubail and 
about six miles inland from Al Kho- 
bar, became producing headquarters 
in October, 1935, after facilities for 
workers, water lines, roads, were 
installed. The geologists still use 
Jubail as their headquarters. 


Concession Dates From 1933 


Any announcement of successful 
drilling carries little hint of the pre- 
liminary work that is necessary be- 
fore oil might be found. The con- 
cession in Saudi Arabia was obtain- 
ed on July 14, 1933. First on the 
ground thereafter, of course, were 


the geologists. Temperamentally, 
they are explorers; they’re used to 
packing their kits on short notice 
and catching the next train or ship 
or plane to survey some territory 
and report on its possibilities as oil 
land. In the present case, however, 
company geologists had not far to 
go—only about 40 miles, in fact. 
For they were already established 
on Bahrein Island; the new con- 
cession was just across the strait. 
It might as well have been thous- 
ands of miles away, so far as know- 
ledge of it was concerned: Saudi 
Arabia was almost wholly unknown; 
it was one of the few places which, 
until three years ago, had not been 
surveyed by oil geologists. 


Virgin Territory 


Not only was it a virgin field for 
the geologist but it was almost un- 
known in every other respect, for 
very few non-Mohammedans had 
penetrated its vast desert peninsula 
more than a short distance from the 
coast. An idea of its extreme isola- 
tion may be seen in this fact: In 
1934 a company geologist was the 
fourth American or European ever to 
cross Saudi Arabia from the Persian 
Gulf to the Red Sea, and a year lat- 
er three other company geologists 
were the fifth, sixth and seventh 
non-Mohammedans to make the trip. 
It was only natural, then, that they 


Below is the best picture available of the first well to prove the presence of petroleum some 


2000 ft. down in the Dammam structure. 
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landing of supplies from Bahrein Island. 


found the Bedouins living as their 
forefathers must have lived 2000 
years ago. 

The first party of geologists land- 
ed at Jubail, a small Persian Gulf 
port of the Province of Hasa, on 
Sept. 23, 1933, and received a cor- 
dial reception. The Arabs encoun- 
tered everywhere were found to be 
very charitable when the visitors 
made mistakes, and their friendly 
feeling was evident at all times. 


Native Dress Worn 


In order to be less conspicuous, it 
was found advisable to adopt the 
Arabian gutra, or headdress, when 
in the field, and to wear both the 
headdress and the aba or outer gar- 
ment in the towns and villages. As 
a courtesy to the people, practically 
the complete Arabian costume was 
worn when making social calls. The 
first geologists in the country also 
found it advantageous to wear full 
beards, although clean-shaven Arabs 
are sometimes seen. 

Although the casual visitor to 
Saudi Arabia may find that the 
Arabs have not kept pace with Wes- 
tern Europe in the use of machinery 
and other forms of western “pro- 
gress,” he soon becomes aware that 
the Arabs possess an old and cultur- 
ed civilization of their own. The 
Westerner will often realize that he 
is in a land where personal rela- 
tionships, hospitality and courtesy 
to visitors compare more than fa- 
vorably with less graceful manners 
of his own country. 


Area of Saudi Arabia 


Saudi Arabia is a country with an 
area of approximately one million 
square miles and a population esti- 
mated to be about 4,500,000. It has 
a centralized or paternalistic form of 
government under the absolute rule 
of His Majesty Abdul Aziz ibn Ab- 
dur Rahman ibn Faisal al Sa’ud—a 


The pier, just before completion, built by the California Arabian Standard Oil Co. for the 


real king, both in appearance and in 
thought. He stands about six feet 
four inches in height, and is built in 
proportion. Having always held the 
authority of life and death over his 
followers, his demeanor is that of 
one born to rule. 

The modern history of Saudi Ara- 
bia may be said to start from Dec. 
17, 1901, when with ten companions, 
including the redoubtable Abdulla 
ibn Jelewie, afterward made Govern- 
or of the Province of Hasa, His 
Majesty captured his ancestral home 
at Riyadh. He became more of a 
power to be considered when on 
April 13, 1913, he drove the Turks 
from the district of Hufuf and seiz- 
ed all of the Province of Hasa. At 
the present time he is master of the 
major part of the entire Arabian 
Peninsula. It was his decision that 
gave the company the right for 60 
years to develop the petroleum re- 
sources in a region somewhat larg- 
er than the state of California, which 
extends westward from the Persian 


Gulf. 


Terrain Described 
The greater part of Saudi Arabia 





Dr. J. O. Nomland, Standard Oil Co. geologist, with a group of ministers of King Ibn Saud. 


is barren, almost without vegetation, 
without roads of any consequence. 
Along its western border on the Red 
Sea, and in the southeastern part 
along the Indian Ocean, the country 
is mountainous, with some peaks 
rising to an elevation of 8000 or 9000 
ft. The land slopes gradually from 
the heights near the Red Sea to sea- 
level on the Persian Gulf. Aside 
from a few low escarpments, this 
vast eastern slope is a comparatively 
flat desert. The shamal, or north 
wind, is a welcome alleviation of the 
heat in summer, but it intensifies the 
cold in winter. Dust storms are fre- 
quent both in summer and winter; 
the dust travels for great distances 
—probably coming from the Syrian 
desert and being carried as far as the 
Indian Ocean. Such storms have 
been known to hold up shipping on 
the Persian Gulf, the dust being so 
thick it resembles fog. 


This is the country the new Cali- 
fornia Arabian Standard Oil Co. is 
at present developing for oil. In 
general it is a land of little rain, of 
sand dunes, of rocky wastes, but 
around the various oases and water 
wells, as at Riyadh, there are beau- 
tiful green shady gardens of date 
palms and other fruits which are al- 
ways a glad sight to the traveler. 
Reconnaisance work was carried on 
to the west of Jubail the first few 
weeks, then the geologists made a 
trip northwest from Hufuf. As a 
result of these trips it was determin- 
ed that Jubail should be the main 
headquarters for the geological par- 
ties. Cars and camels were used; 
camels were not ridden by the geol- 
ogists, but were used extensively for 
carrying supplies. Usually about 20 
‘cargo camels were attached to each 
field party, with many more used 
at times in transporting supplies, 
chiefly of gasoline, to the camps. 

By far the greater part of Saudi 
Arabia is rocky but there are also 
great sand areas to be crossed, and 
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AIR VIEWS OF SAUDI ARABIA 


Above: Remnants of ancient water courses. Below, left: Wind-scooped - 
basins. Below, right: Jubail 
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Dammam Camp of the California Arabian Standard Oil Co., where the first drilling was 
done and the first oil discovered. The derrick of Dammam Well No. 1 is near the right center; 
the hills are typical of the elevated areas dignified by being called mountains. “Jabel” means 


mountain, in the Arabian tongue. 


much thought had been given to the 
subject of transportation. Light 
cars and small trucks fitted with 
large balloon tires were fairly satis- 
factory, but finally a huge “dough- 
nut” tire was adopted. This was 
very efficient, and, inflated about 13 
pounds, it showed remarkably little 
wear in the sand dunes. Wide 
pieces of belting were carried to put 
under the wheels for traction in 
loose sand. 

Traveling with an escort through 
the Province of Hasa was found to 
be perfectly safe, a condition that 
was not true during the rule of the 
Turks. The geologists had the pleas- 
ure of meeting the famous Govern- 
or, His Excellency Abdulla ibn Jele- 
wie, who cleared the province of 
raiders and robbers that formerly 
made any trip hazardous. Now, 
foreigners traveling with authority 
from His Majesty can go safely any- 
where with only a small escort. 


Mapping From the Air 


The geological exploration, and 
evaluation of so vast a territory call- 
ed for the use of every available tool, 
so aerial geological reconnaissance 
and photography were included. A 
specially equipped Fairchild map- 
ping airplane was ordered. It had a 
full panel of navigating instruments, 
auxiliary gasoline tanks, camera 
mounts, and enormous low-pressure 
tires. While work on the airplane 
was being rushed with all possible 
speed, photographic and flying 
equipment were selected, packed and 
sent to San Pedro. Here the Stand- 
atd Oil tanker El Segundo, which 
has done such valiant service in 
connection with developing the 
Bahrein Island oilfield, received this 
gear, along with thousands of gal- 
lons of gasoline and motor oils, a 
spare Wasp engine, and many sup- 
plies. For the company’s men were 


.could be directed 


entering a country as unlike their 
own as it is possible to find on the 
globe: an essentially desert country, 
with practically no means of com- 
munication, a limited source of sup- 
ply for foodstuffs of the kind to 
which Americans are accustomed, 
and far out of reach of replacements 
of parts for airplane, motor-cars or 
trucks. The tanker steamed out of 
the California port on Dec. 30, 1933, 
bound for the Persian Gulf. 


Across the Atlantic, down the 
Mediterranean the plane was car- 
ried by a freighter. At Alexandria 
a few days were spent testing the 
craft and adjusting the instruments. 
Then the plane spread its wings, 
flew to Cairo, to Gaza in Palestine, 
to Baghdad, down the Tigris River 
to Basra on the Persian Gulf, and 
on southeast to Jubail—from winter 
snows and ice-blocked harbors, to 
the desert sun and glare of Saudi 
Arabia; to a wholly new country, 
new language and customs, new 
physical conditions. 


By using a plane, field parties 
into interesting 
country. The use of the plane for 
two field seasons gave an under- 
standing of the geological conditions 
that would require many years to 
acquire with ordinary methods. The 
pilot and navigator were accom- 
panied on each daily flight by two 
geologists. Copious notes were 
made by all hands—geology, phys- 
iography, settlements, waterholes, 
camel trails, etc. After each flight 
a traverse map was compiled, show- 
ing the route of the plane. Interest- 
ing geological features were noted 
and located, and if they were con- 
sidered of sufficient importance they 
were later photographed and incor- 
porated into mosaic maps. 


Contact was maintained with 
ground field parties, and periodic 


trips were made to their camps to 
deliver mail, drinking water, sup- 
plies, equipment, fresh vegetables, 
eggs, and so on. Landing fields 
were established in the interior and 
thousands of gallons of gasoline and 
oil and many boxes of film were 
shipped in by camel-train. At Jubail 
a marvelous flying field was laid out, 
ten miles long and one mile wide. 

At times geological parties estab- 
lished field camps at great distances 
from headquarters. One camp, at 
Lina, near the great Dahana Red 
Sands, was over 300 miles from Ju- 
bail, and the cargo camels required 
thirty days to make the trip. The 
plane made this hop in four hours. 
The plane was equipped with a ra- 
dio transmitting and receiving set, 
and since all the geologists had 
learned the Morse code, it was pos- 
sible for them to keep in touch with 
the plane throughout its flights. 
During the last season of flying ac- 
tivity, a transmitting set using voice 
was found to be of great value in 
keeping contact with headquarters. 
With the use of radio receiving sets, 
the field men received accurate time 
signals. Using ship chronometers, 
they were able to make good stellar 
observations. Speedometer and 
Brunton traverses were tied into 
the fairly accurately located camps. 
Combining all the available data, a 
map of astonishing accuracy has 
been made. 

From the air the country often ap- 
pears to be as flat as the sea. Pe- 
culiarly enough, the few landmarks 
used by the flyers were generally 
sinks or basins or wind-scooped hol- 
lows. These were given names, 
since none appeared on _ existing 
tmaps—The Big Scar, Old. Dishpan, 
Dahana Crescent Basin, the Black 
Sink, and many others. Only along 
the coast were conspicuous land- 
marks found. 

Eventually the aerial work was 
finished, although the surface geolo- 
gy program is being continued. 
About 35,000 miles of reconnais- 
sance flights were completed. Sev- 
eral thousand aerial photographs 
were taken. The concession had 
been “viewed” from the air, its un- 
usual formations picked out and pho- 
tographed, its vast area mapped 
and classifield geologically. 

os 8 8 


Shaffer Starts Well 


W. D. Shaffer, owner of the Shaff- 
er Tool Works at Brea, and associ- 
ates, have started a well, Houck No. 
1, sec. 9, 9-33, at Santa Maria, in the 
new area. 

A new company, Del Petroleum 
Corp. has started a well south of the 
Stevenson well, sec. 23, 10-34, Santa 
Maria. 
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OUR HORSES, a wagon, and 

a very few dollars constituted 
the working capital of Mike Lang 
in 1910 when he arrived in the oil 
town of Maricopa to engage in the 
hauling of oil equipment. Today, 
Lang Transportation Corp. operates 
350 pieces of automotive equipment, 
transports approximately 16,000,000 
people in Lang busses every year 
and covers almost 15,000,000 miles 
every 12 months. The story of Lang 
Transportation Corp. is the story 
of Mike Lang. And the story of 
Mike Lang is the story of a man 
who saw a job to do—and did it. 
Born in Pennsylvania, Mike Lang 
spent most of his boyhood near 
Fresno, California. It was in 1910 
that he determined to enter the 
transportation business and selected 
Maricopa as his scene of operations. 
In those days hauling was hauling 
—no fancy names were used to con- 
ceal the hard work that produced a 
day’s wages. There were no roads as 
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The Story Of A Service-- 
_Lang Transportation 


we know roads today. There were 
only wheel tracks through the sage 
brush. But then, as now, materials, 
bull wheels, walking beams, en- 
gines, lumber and an endless list 
of other things had to be placed at 
oil rig locations and Mike Lang 
agreed to get them there. 

Where fast cars today skim along 
at sixty miles an hour, Lang in 
those days hauled oil field equip- 
ment through mud up to the hubs, 
through bitter cold nights when the 
wind, sweeping unchecked across 
the valley cut through the thickest 
coat like an ice-cold knife. There 
were days when the sun beat down 
on the parched ground and the 
thermometer climbed to the point 
where it appeared almost impossible 
to keep going—but wells cannot be 
drilled without equipment and 
somebody had to move it to the 
well site. Mike Lang got it there: 

Then came the long years of 
steady growth. No one year could 

be called the turn- 
ing point, for 
progress only 
meant a truck 
purchased now 
and then with dol- 
lars painfully ac- 
cumulated over a 
period of months, 
a tractor finally 
acquired through 
careful budgeting 
and maybe a huge 
shovel purchased 
after much de- 
liberation and 
shrewd _ bargain- 
ing. Piece by 
piece, unit by un- 
it, the Lang fleet 
grew, each year 
adding a few 
more pieces of 
equipment, and 
each year produc- 
ing an organiza- 
tion a little better 
equipped to han- 
dle the business 
of the industry it 
served. 


Mike Lang was 
not one of those 


Mike ‘Lang 


men who viewed the automobile 
with fear or skepticism. Even while 
he hauled equipment by horse and 
wagon near Bakersfield he looked 
into the future. The auto truck ap- 
peared to be a good bet, so Lang 
bought one of the first trucks to 
reach California. No doubt when 
hauling freight by plane becomes a 
practicality, the Lang trademark 
will be generously represented in 
the air. 


At present the Lang Transporta- 
tion Corp. is operating 350 pieces 
of automotive equipment of many 
different kinds. In Long Beach and 
vicinity, passengers can ride seven- 
teen miles for five cents on Lang 
busses and approximately 16,000,000 
people ride in Lang equipment ev- 
ery year. In addition to hauling 
thousands of tons of oil country 
goods in their huge trucks and trail- 
ers, giant Lang tankers transport 
about one-third of a billion gallons 
of gasoline through the states of 
California, Utah, Nevada and Ari- 
zona. Fifteen millions of miles are 
covered by the Lang fleet every 
twelve months, a distance of 600 
times around the earth. 
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HE HEARING on the fair- 
§ ness of the proposed Richfield 
reorganization plan continued in 
Judge James’ Court last week with 
the presentation of additional testi- 
mony calculated to show the fair- 
ness of the plan to all participating 
parties. 

G. Parker Toms, chairman of the 
reorganization committee, stated 
that the stock of the new Richfield 
company, organized in accordance 
with the Consolidated Oil Co.’s 
proposed plan, would have a value 
greater than the price at which the 
bondholders and creditors would be 
entitled to purchase it. The stock, 
to be offered to creditors and bond- 
holders at $10 a share, was said 
by Mr. Toms to have the probable 
value of $12 a share. When asked 
by Thomas Murphy, attorney for 
the minority bondholders interests, 
whether he thought it fair that the 
majority of directors for the new 
company should be elected by a 
minority interest, the Rio Grande 
Oil Co., Mr. Toms said that in con- 
sideration of the value of the new 
financing being furnished by Rio 
Grande, he considered this arrange- 
to be fair. 

McDuffie In Favor 


William C. McDuffie, trustee of 
the Richfield Oil Co. and the Pan 
American Oil Co., told the court 
that “all conditions considered” he 
believed the proposed plan for the 
reorganization of the companies to 
be fair and equitable. Mr. McDuffie 
also said that he considered the 
allocation of 865,000 shares of the 
new company’s stock to the Rio 
Grande Oil Co. to be reasonable. 





A. G. Haglund and D. H. Barnwell of 
the Axelson Manufacturing Co. are ex- 
pected back in the United States the lat- 
ter part of November after a brief busi- 
ness trip to Europe. Mr. Haglund and 
Mr. Barnwell flew from Los Angeles to 
New York, boarded the dirigible Hinden- 
burg for Germany, returned to London, 
to the Hague, flew to Roumania, back to 
Sweden, and will return to Los Angeles, 
all in a period of approximately four 
weeks’ time 

In Roumania some time is being spent 
with Axelson’s new factory representative, 
Norbert Winter. 

= 8 @ 

Seth Heney is relaxing from his 
strenuous labors in oil by a venture into 
gold mining in northern California. 
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Richfield Oil Co. Reorganization Hearing 
Continues; Toms, McDuffie Believe It Fair 






The trustee then went on to explain 
that by “conditions” he meant the 
need for an early termination of the 
receivership, the failure of any 
group to present a better plan or 
reorganization, the lack of a pur- 
chaser to buy the properties when 
offered by the court and the diffi- 
culties of operating the company 
without additional working capital. 

To date, there have been but two 


25 


objectors to the plan, a bondholder 
and a creditor. . The creditor, the 
South Basin Oil Co., is said to base 
its objections on what it considers 
the unduly large amount of stock 
to be delivered to the Rio Grande 
Oil Co. 


Of considerable interest to those 
concerned with the hearing was 
Judge James’s statement, made 
from the bench, on a couple of oc- 
casions, that if the proposed plan 
should for some reason fail to go 
through, the properties must be sold 
immediately, since the court will no 
longer operate the properties. 


Offshore Tanker Shipments In 
Drop To 132, 898 Bbls. Per Day 


FFSHORE TANKER §ship- 

ments of petroleum and its 
products from California (to points 
outside the Pacific Coast territory) 
during October, 1936, averaged 132,- 
698 bbls. daily, a decrease of 29,639 
bbls. daily, or 18.26% from the Oc- 
tober, 1935, average of 162,337 bbls. 
daily, according to statistics com- 
piled by Oil Producers Agency of 
California. 

The greatest drop in October, 
1936, offshore tanker shipments oc- 
curred in gasoline and crude oil 
movements. Gasoline shipments 
dropped from 43,927 daily to 33,641 
daily, most of which was accounted 
for by a decrease in intercoastal 
gasoline movements to but 3269 
bbls. daily, the lowest level record- 
ed for any one month since the 
intercoastal movement of gasoline 
started. Crude oil shipments in Oc- 





tober, 1935, averaged 52,044; in Oc- 
tober, 1936, 35,660 daily, the entire 
movement in both years being to 
Pacific Foreign ports. 

Comparing the first ten months 
of 1936 with the same period in 
1935, total offshore shipments of 
petroleum and its products from 
California declined from the 1936 
average of 163,988 bbls. daily to 
159,088 daily this year, a decline of 
4900 bbls. daily or 2.29%. Crude 
oil shipments registered the only 
substantial drop during this period, 
declining from 44,610 daily in 1935 
to 36,203 daily in 1936. Fuel oil 
shipments were approximately the 
same for both periods. Slight in- 
creases in gasoline and all other 
movements partially offset the de- 
cline in crude oil shipments. 

The following table gives the 
shipments in full. 


OFFSHORE TANKER SHIPMENTS FROM PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY 














(All data in barrels) 
Pacific Atlantic Inter- Pacific Atlantic Inter- 
Foreign Foreign Coastal Total Foreign Foreign Coastal Total 
October, 1936* October, 1936 
Gasoline.......... 484 ,966 456 ,556 101,350 1,042,872 585 ,533 387 ,660 388,568 1,361,762 
A 15 ,644 14,728 3,269 33 ,641 18 ,888 12,505 12 ,534 43 ,927 
Se ee LE ae Segese  Gaboaas 1,105 ,455 EGA Oe. 3s wns ccc eee 1,613 ,354 
, ee MET. Veer rere 35, SO Ree aa 52, 
WO iad gees cca 1,441,560 207 ,950 142,696 1,792,206 1,696 ,268 75,761 79,137 1,851,166 
Ree 46 ,502 6,708 4,603 57 ,813 54,718 2, 2,553 59,715 
Ts 6 Mins cs cline 135 ,743 22 ,458 14,910 173,111 5 aaa — 206 ,170 
SR sivies:'s 4,379 7 481 5,584 | SS res 4,400 6,651 
TRE crcciicsnes 3,167 ,724 686 ,964 258,956 4,113,644 3,964 ,918 463 ,421 604,112 5,032,451 
Mc < vee’ 102 ,185 22,160 353 132 ,698 127 ,901 14,949 19 ,487 162 ,337 


8, 
January-October, 1936, Inc.* 


January-October, 1936, Inc. 








5,317,087 3,085,622 6,166,739 14,569,448 


Gasoline.......... 6,120,038 3,639,837 5,569,038 15,328, 913 
4 ee 20 ,066 11,934 18,259 50 ,259 17 ,491 10,150 20 ,285 47 ,926 
a Se Perec 10 ,867 ,869 178,980 =... ll - 799 12,350,378 1,211,140 ....... 13 ,561 ,518 
in RE: 632 | eee 6 ,203 40 ,626 3,004... e+ sse 44,610 
4 Ee eee 17,010,505 1,038,006 263, Herd 18, a2, 286 «616,760,414 820 ,302 721,781 18,302,497 
"A eee 55,772 3,403 60 ,040 55,133 2,698 2,375 60 ,206 
CSc 1,674,741 809,826 1 Bor 178 3, - 745 1,882,198 13,921 1, 522, 640 3,418 ,759 
B/Di... is 5,491 2,655 2,586 6,191 5,009 11,246 
FORM, ic sircsidhs e's 35,673,153 5,661,599 7, 186; ‘Oo 48, sai; 743 35,310,077 5,130,985 8,411,160 49,852,222 
@/O....... 116 ,961 18 ,563 23 159,088 119,441 16 ,878 27 ,669 163 ,988 


All data except October, 1936, are from U. 8. ee: a. 





*Final figures for October, 1936, are not available; h 


it is believed that the given 


amounts will closely approximate 
the final data. Teel ceieiee tenho chusaain ter meena 1936, amounted to 5,325,510 bbl., which figure is 
1.03% or 54,086 bbl. more than the preliminary data previously given. 
Offshore tanker shipments or exports are shipments to points outeide the Pacific Coast territory. 
Package and mail shipments from Pacific Coast territory to the above geographical areas (normally 3000-5000 B/D) are 


added to total offshore tanker shipments to determine total offshore shipments. 
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Federal Oil Permittees Considering 
Procedure Under Ickes’ Regulations 


EDERAL oil permittees of 
California are considering what 
to do about the situation created by 
the regulations issued by Secretary 
Ickes under the O’Mahoney-Greever 
law. The same problems face the 
oil industry of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The only difference between 
the situation in the Rocky Moun- 
tain states and in California is that 
in the former region an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the actual and po- 
tential oil lands are federal-owned 
while in California, although there 
are huge areas of federal oil-produc- 
ing land and still more of potential 
oil lands in the state, there is so 
much fee land developed that the 
federal land troubles are somewhat 
less obvious and outstanding. 
Whether the outcome of discus- 
sions will be the formation of a Cali- 
fornia organization along the lines 
of those formed in the Rocky Moun- 
tain states remains to be determ- 
ined. Twenty-five years ago during 
the oil land withdrawals, California 
was the center of the greatest battle 
ever fought over the public oil lands. 
California went through a second 
big fight during the Hoover Admin- 
istration. A third looms ahead. 


Present Status 

Under the O’Mahoney-Greever 
act, prospecting permits have been 
eliminated. Regulations issued by 
Secretary Ickes have rendered leas- 
ing and development more difficult, 


“Jake wu hot 
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indeed, nearly impossible for one not 
backed by big capital and willing to 
take on heavy legal risks in addition 
to those imposed by other condi- 
tions in all oil operations. 

First, an applicant for a lease 
must post a $1000 bond to insure 
his compliance with the regulations, 
and perusal of the regulations indi- 
cates that compliance with them 
simply means with all possible 
whims, theories and demands of the 
Secretary of the Interior. As the 
Secretary seldom knows a thing 
about oil and has often been an east- 
ern man with no knowledge of con- 
ditions in the public lands states, the 
demands issued in his name will be 
simply those of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, from which he gets his tech- 
nical advice. 

Second, before starting work, the 
$1000 bond must be replaced by one 
for $5000 to guarantee compliance 
with not only the present regula- 
tions but also any now wholly un- 
known regulations that a future 
Secretary may promulgate. 


Secretary’s Unit Plan Forced 


Within 30 days after the Secre- 
tary so demands, all lessees must 
agree to such unit plan of develop- 
ment “as the Secretary of the In- 
terior may determine to be practic- 
able and necessary or advisable, 
which plan shall adequately protect 
the rights of all parties in interest, 
including the United States”. There 
is not a word in the regulations to 
compel the Secretary even to con- 
sult with the lessees. So far as laid 
down in law or regulation, a future 
Secretary might draw up an arbi- 
trary plan to comply with which 
might endanger the future of any 
but the strongest financial company. 

In view of the attempts made dur- 
ing the last few years to put the oil 
industry under increasing rule by 
Washington bureaucrats, the fear 
has been expressed that a future 
Secretary might do exactly what is 
outlined above as part of a general 
plan to force the oil industry to ac- 
cept increased regulation, perhaps a 
public utility status. 

Secretary May Dictate Well-Sites 

Under these regulations the Sec- 
retary may determine the location 
of the wells drilled, for the drilling 
of which, of course, the operator 
pays all the expenses, stands all the 
consequences of getting a dry hole, 


of accident and loss of the hole, of 
financial injury, death or injury of 
workmen and a few other things. 
Here is what the operator must 
agree to under the provision as to 
drilling: 

(1) “To drill and produce all wells 
necessary to protect the leased land 
from drainage by wells on lands not 
the property of the lessor (the gov- 
ernment) or lands of the United 
States leased at a lower royalty rate 
or in lieu of any part of such drilling 
and production, with the consent of 
the Secretary of the Interior, to 
compensate the lessor in full each 
month for the estimated loss of roy- 
alty through drainage in the amount 
determined under instructions of 
said Secretary ; (2) at the election of 
the lessee, to drill and produce other 
wells in conformity with any system 
of well spacing or production allot- 
mets affecting the field or area in 
which the leased lands are situated, 
provided such system is authorized 
and sanctioned by applicable law or 
by the Secretary of the Interior ; and 
(3) promptly after due notice in 
writing, to drill and produce such 
other welis as the Secretary of the 
Interior may require to insure rea- 
sonable diligence in the develop- 
ment and protection of the prop- 
erty.” 


Government Royalties 


After thus having tied up the op- 
erator so he must obey the Secre- 
tary in practically everything and 
allow him to run the property, the 
law then provides for the following 
royalties when the price of oil is $1 
per barrel or more: 
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When the average daily produc- 
tion per well for the calendar 
month is: 


Nat CURR Te Ns pacers caewsveuvesepens cesses 12.5% 
Over 50 bbls. but not over 60 ............ 13% 
Over 60 bbls. but not over 70 ............ 14% 
Over 70 bbls. but not over 80 ............ 15% 
Over 80 bbls. but not over 9% ............ 16% 
Over 90 bbls. but not over 110 ............ 17% 
Over 110 bbls. but not over 130 ............ 18% 
Over 130 bbls. but not over 150 ............ 19% 
Over 150 bbls. but not over 200 ............ 20% 
Over 200 bbls. but not over 250 ............ 21% 
Over 250 bbls. but not over 300 ............ 22% 
Over 300 bbls. but not over 350 ............ 23% 
Over 350 bbls. but not over 400 ............ 24% 
Over 400 bbls. but not over 450 ............ 25% 
Over 450 bbls. but not over 500 ............ 26% 
Over 500 bbls. but not over 750 ............ 27% 
Over 750 bbls. but not over 1000 ............ 28% 
Over 1000 bbls. but not over 1250 ............ 29% 
Over 1250 bbls. but not over 1500 ............ 30% 
Over 1500 bbls. but not over 2000 ............ 31% 
Over BI as is aking ods RROWagI bras ccancdies 32% 


When oil is worth less than $1 per 
bbl. “the per centum of royalty shall 
be the foregoing multiplied by the 
ratio of said price to a price of $1 
per barrel, provided, however, that 
the per centum of royalty shall nev- 
er be less than 12.5”. 


Royalties on 5,000,000 c.f. or less 
of natural gas, average per day per 
well over any calendar month, will 
be 12.5%, and on more than 5,000,- 
000 c.f. 16 2/3%, after deducting the 
cost of manufacture which “may 
exceed two-thirds of the amount or 
value of the gas only on approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior”. It 
is expressly provided that the “value 
of gas and liquid products shall be 
as determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior”. Under the next pro- 
vision it is made unmistakably clear 
that the last quoted words mean that 
the value of gas and oil shall be 
what the Secretary wants it to be, 
not what it will bring in the market. 
In other words, unless he be 
estopped by the courts, Mr. Ickes is 
determined to perpetuate the arbi- 
trary stand taken by his predeces- 
sor, Wilbur, who demanded that if 
the leasing companies could not sell 
the oil or gas for as much as he 
thought it should bring, they must 
pay out of their own treasuries the 
difference between the real value 
and the Secretary’s arbitrarily fixed 
value. 


Future Regulations 


After having agreed to all the 
foregoing rules and restrictions and 
given the Secretary of the Interior 
almost unlimited dictation over the 
operation of all the properties, the 
operating company must further 
agree “to abide by and conform to 
any and all regulations of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior now or here- 
after in force, all of which regula- 
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tions are made a part and condition 
of this lease: Provided, that such 
regulations are not inconsistent 
with any express and specific provi- 
sions hereof”. However, the rate 
of royalty or rental may not be 
changed without consent of both 
parties. 

In other words, the lessee posts a 
$5000 bond to guarantee his accept- 


ance not only of specific provisions - 


known to him when he enters into 
the agreement but of any new re- 
structions that Mr. Ickes or any of 
his successors may see fit to impose. 


Drilling Subject to Secretary 


The operator must agree “that 
the rate of prospecting and develop- 
ing and the quantity and rate of pro- 
duction from the lands coveverd by 
this lease shall be subject to control 
in the public interest by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and in the ex- 
ercise of his judgment the Secretary 
may take into consideration, among 
other things, federal laws, state 
laws, and regulations issued there- 
under, or lawful agreements among 
operators regulating either drilling 
or production, or both”. 


Restriction on Quitclaiming 


Except when expressly provided 
otherwise, as has occasionally been 
done, a lessee of private lands may 
quitclaim them, together with wells, 
back to the owner and be relieved 
of further responsibility. Not so, 
however, with an operator who 
leases federal lands under the Ickes 
regulations which expressly provide 
that “the lessee may, on consent of 
the Secretary of the Interior first 
had and obtained in writing, sur- 
render and terminate this lease” up- 
on payment of rents, royalties, 
wages and other obligations, and 
“upon a satisfactory showing to the 


“Secretary that the public will not be 


impaired”. 

Read the last provision again, 
study it over, note how elastic it is, 
and how it could be used by an ar- 
bitrary secretary, like Ickes himself 
or his predecessor, Wilbur, and, of 
course, it might not be impossible 
to have one still worse at some fu- 
ture date. The term “public inter- 
est” has been used to cover all sorts 
of arbitrary proceedings. 

o = @ 


Jergins Spuds Wildcat 


A. T. Jergins Trust has spudded 
in its Indian Knob No. 1, the nw\- 
sw, sec. 26, 31-12, San Luis Obis- 
ee county, west of the old Edna 
field. 
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A. R. Smiley, Oil 
Attorney, Passes Away 


A RTHUR R. SMILEY, an at- 
torney long identified with the 
petroleum industry in California, 
passed away on the morning of Nov. 
18 at his home in Bel-Air. 


Born Aug. 3, 1883, in New York 
City, Mr. Smiley first came to Los 
Angeles 16 years ago. He was 
prominently identified with some of 
the most important oil cases to 
reach trial in the state and in his 
years of practice represented many 
oil corporations, including Seaboard 
Oil Corp. of Delaware, Milham Ex- 
ploration Co., Barnsdall Oil Co., 
Rio Grande Oil Co., Burnham Ex- 
ploration Co. and Dominguez Oil 
Co. 


Mr. Smiley was engaged in a 
number of suits involving Kettle- 
man Hills, and at the time of his 
death was a leading factor in the 
present Shell - Armstrong suit 
against Kenda. He also played an 
important role in the tidelands suits 
at Elwood in 1928-29, and many 
other legal controversies of equal 
importance to the petroleum in- 
dustry. Mr. Smiley has contributed 
several articles on the subject of 
petroleum law to the California Oil 
World. 


Mr. Smiley leaves his widow, Del- 
phine Walsh Smiley. Services were 
held last Friday in Forest Lawn 
Memorial Park. 
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California October Production Totals 


17,942,030 Bbls.; 578,775 Bbls. Per Day 


ALIFORNIA PRODUCTION 

totaled 17,942,030 bbls., a daily 
average of 578,775 bbls., during Oc- 
tober, according to final estimates 
by the A. P. I, October production 
was 556,908 bbls. more than pro- 
duction during September, which 
totaled 17,375,122 bbls., but, due to 
the one more day in October than 
in September, the October daily 
average was 578,775 bbls., 395 less 
than the September daily average 
of 579,170. 

During October, 1935, California 
production averaged 650,065 bbls. 
per day, 71,290 bbls. more than the 
daily average for the same month 
this year. 

Stocks of all oils increased 79,- 
126 bbls. during the month, the 
total on Oct. 31 being 130,985,770 
bbls, as against 130,906,644 on Sept. 
30. Total stocks on Oct. 30, 1935, 
were 122,886.888 bbls., indicating a 
gain of 8,098,882 bbls. during the 
past twelve months. 

In spite of the total gain, storage 
of non-gasoline-bearing crude de- 
creased 218,775 bbls. during the 
month, and totaled 73,339,857 bbls. 
as compared with 73,558,632 on 
Sept. 30. However, on Oct. 31, 1935, 
these stocks totaled only 66,515.093 
bbls., hence have increased 6,824,- 
764 bbls. during the year. 

Stocks of gasoline-bearing crude 
also dropped, from 34.116,257 bbls. 
on Sept. 30 to 33,874,512 bbls. on 
Oct. 31, a loss of 241,745 bbls. 
These stosks also show a decline 
as compared with those of a year 
ago, the Oct. 31, 1935 figure being 
35,408,486, or 1,633,947 bbls. more 
than that for this year. 

One other classification of stocks 
decreased during the month, that 
of unblended natural gasoline, from 
2,062,041 bbls. on Sept. 30 to 1,965,- 
151 on Oct. 31, a drop of 96,890 
bbls. A gain of 423,593 bbls. has 
been registered since Oct. 31, 1935, 
however, when natural gasoline 
stocks were 1,541,558 bbls. 

Gasoline stocks, naphtha distil- 
lates, and the miscellaneous group 
all increased. Gasoline stocks were 
11,014,468 bbls. on Sept. 30, but had 
increased to 11,470,745 bbls., a gain 
of 456,277, by Oct. 31. On Oct. 31, 
1935, these stocks were 8,898,477 
bbls., 2,572,268 less than at the same 
time last year. 

Naphtha distillates gained 60,- 
372 bbls. during the month, from 





1,819,753 to 1,880,125 bbls. A year 
ago, the total was 1,321,037 bbls. 
Miscellaneous stocks increased 119,- 
887 bbls., from 8,335,493 on Sept. 30 
to 8,455,380 on Oct. 31. On Oct. 31, 
1935, these stocks were 9,202,237 
bbls., showing a decrease of 746,467 
bbls. during the 12-month period. 
Field Activity 


Sixty-nine wells, including one 
gas well at McDonald Island, were 
completed during October, for a 
total initial production of 28,693 
bbls., an average initial of 427 bbls. 
per day for the 68 oil wells. During 
September, 72 wells were completed 
for 27,610 bbls., an average of slight- 
ly more than 383 bbls. per well. The 
greatest number of completions was 
14 at Midway-Sunset, with a total 
initial of 5124 bbls., 366 per well 
per day. The second largest num- 
ber of completions was at Mt. Poso, 
with eight, which totaled 1256 and 
averaged 157 bbls. per day. By far 
the largest average initial produc- 
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tion was at Inglewood, where two 
completions had a total initial of 
4904 bbls., or 2452 bbls. each per 
day. Shell completed another well 
at 10 Sections, with an initial of 
1660 bbls., making the field second 
best from the standpoint of initial 
production. 

There were 109 new rigs active 
during the month, an increase of 32 
over the preceding month’s total of 
77. Of these new wells, 10 were 
wildcats, 12 were at Kern River, 17 
at Midway-Sunset, and three in the 
various gas fields of the state. 
Others were pretty generally scat- 
tered in groups of 10 or less among 
the other fields of the state. 

Increasing by 10 over the Septem- 
ber figure of 245, there were 255 
wells actively drilling during the 
month. Of these wells, 49 were wild- 
cats, 24 were at Midway-Sunset, 19 
at Ventura-Newhall, 17 at Kettle- 
man North Dome, 12 each at Kern 
River, Mountain View, and Santa 
Maria, and the rest scattered. Nine- 
teen drilling wells were abandoned 
during October as compared with 
29 during September, and 10 pro- 


ducers were abandoned, as compar- | 


ed with eight. 


Natural Gas Production Totals 
949,000 MCF Daily In September 


EPTEMBER PRODUCTION 

of natural gas in California to- 
taled 949,000 mcf daily, an increase 
of 70,000 mcf daily over August pro- 
duction of 879,000 daily. Sales dur- 
ing September were 585,000 mcf 
daily, against 547,000 daily during 
August, a September increase of 38,- 
000 mcf. Blow decreased 19,400 mcf 
daily during September, from 93,- 
800 to 74,000. 


The biggest single gas producing 
field in the state, Kettleman Hills, 
raised both its total of production 
and sales, but decreased the blow. 

Production jumped from 283,000 
mef in August to 338,100 in Septem- 
ber, an increase of 55,000 mcf, and 
sales increased from 242,000 to 265,- 
000, while blow decreased 10,900 to 
10,500. 

The second largest gas producer 
in September was Belridge, with a 
total of 109,700 mcf, compared with 
production of 97,200 in August. Bel- 
ridge sales totaled 93,700 in Septem- 
ber as against 88,500 in August, and 
blow was 6710 against 2200. 

Santa Fe Springs again had no 
blow, using by far the greater 
amount of its production as fuel for 





field operations. Sales from the field 
totalled only 5820 out of a produc- 
tion of 30,200 mcf. Long Beach 
was in almost the same category, 
selling but 15,700 mcf out of a 
daily production of 55,800. Of the 
remaining 40,100 mcf, only 40 mcf 
was blown, and the rest used as fuel 
in the field. 


Production Sales Blow 
Mcf Mcf Mcf 








BPO IEOY, ap ciccteswveatess 19,900 5,500 3,380 
Dominguez ..........0008 48,200 24,700 1,950 
Huntington Beach ...... 52,400 28,200 3,100 
Oe Ee ee 55,800 15,700 9 
Santa Fe Springs ........ 30,200 DD cecces 
Ventura Avenue ........ 98,000 77,500 1,180 
_, Sr 11,000 1,360 3,310 
OE EE NE Re 109,700 93,700 6,710 
Midway-Sunset ......... 38,600 14,400 500 
Kettleman Hills ......... 338,100 265,000 10,500 
Mountain View .......... 39,200 5,720 17,200 
WME 5 hak 6s coeds sen dtwedh 841,100 537,600 47,930 
Other Fields ............. 107,900 47,400 26,470 
Be 0 RRS ae 949,000 585,000 74,400 
BS 8 8 
Drillers, Inc., To Spud 


Drillers, Inc., should be spudded 
in this week in the well it is start- 
ing at the dead end of Penn Street, 
Whittier, just outside the city limits. 
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Production 


(Figures of Production and Stocks are in barrels of 42 Gals.) & 











Total 
Production —DAILY AVERAGE— 
October Oct., 1936 Sept., 1936 Oct., 1935 
Group No. 1— 
Belridge—North........ 469 ,344 15,140 12,738 9,799 
Belridge—South......... 57,760 1,863 1,874 2,436 
Ocala: sicanviascitcecs< 467 ,192 15,070 14,642 20,929 
ORES, iE aie seas 183 ,422 5,917 5,929 4,226 
Wik Tis 6 8 253 ,412 8,175 8 ,323 9,753 
Frunta) 6. cess .:, 288 ,280 9,299 8,914 6 ,303 
Korn Rilo sis dnseisc 426 ,133 13 ,746 13 ,767 14,509 
Kettleman Middle Dome. 9,012 . 291 312 ec tae 
Kettleman North Dome.. 2,414,987 77 ,903 77 ,630 100,124 
Lost HMMs i. 5.32. bens 116 ,491 3,758 3,964 4,879 
MocKitetteks 3: sic oc. 55 ,097 1,777 1,847 4,180 
Midway-Sunset......... 1,844,575 59 ,502 59,219 58 ,867 
Mountain View......... 695 ,287 22,429 23 ,228 38 ,002 
Mount Poso............ 550 ,265 17,751 17 ,841 17,772 
Round Mountain........ 366 ,946 11 ,837 11,665 8 ,095 
Tor GeO sisson 55% 25,891 835 TO NS eds 
Wheeler Ridge.......... 10 ,637 343 342 410 
Group No. 2— 
Captains. 3 52.35.86 47 ,707 1,539 1,641 1,912 
BWOON 6 sis ste, Sab c oe 363 ,356 11,721 10,894 13 ,962 
POUR oooh a bok saake 70 ,366 2,270 2,149 2,191 
San Miguelito........... 64 ,073 2 ,067 1,523 930 
Santa Barbara.......... 30,331 978 1,000 2,385 
Santa Maria............ 156 ,261 5,041 5,304 4,353 
Summerland............ 1,055 34 36 33 
Ventura Avenue......... 1,045 ,568 33 ,728 33 ,683 35 ,089 
Ventura-Newhall........ 146 ,929 4,740 4,926 4,140 
Watsonville............. 1,860 60 60 60 
Group No. 3— 
Brea-Olinda............ 252 ,494 8,145 7 ,837 9,740 
Coyote—East........... 79,771 2,573 2,547 2,562 
Coyote—West.......... 247 ,685 7,990 8,021 10,350 
Dominguez............. 771 ,082 24 ,874 25,149 21,167 
Pg | ee 11,815 381 RR SPS 
Huntington Beach....... 1,092 ,942 35 ,256 36 ,122 43 ,235 
Taslewood: 65.650. ee cc 369 , 183 11,909 12,691 14,093 
P|) a a 2,482 80 113 283 
Long Beach............. 2,031,418 65 ,530 67 ,583 77 ,638 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake ... 25,111 810 867 762 
Montebello............. 302 ,951 9,772 9,151 6 ,418 
Playa Del Rey.......... 356 ,650 11,505 11,839 16 ,827 
POW. 655. hob ok 8,244 266 288 314 
nee EA 216 ,503 6 ,984 6 ,449 7,484 
Rosewane 726 3655203. 72,197 2,329 2,333 2,536 
Santa Fe Springs........ 1,370,744 44,217 44,292 54,787 
Mon! ene oii cosh i 286 ,460 9,241 9,579 8,642 
POTADOE is coe Stic ee 254,720 8,217 8,790 6 ,861 
WMO, Fr oe geet 27 ,341 882 890 1,027 
> ci Bina ye ae Gata, 17 ,942 ,030 578 ,775 “579,170 650 ,065 
September.............. 17 ,375 ,122 579,170 
Docent 620505. Stig os 566 ,908* 395 
*Increase. 
STOCKS HELD IN PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY BY 
CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANIES 
Oct. 31, Sept. 30, October Oct. 31, 
y 1936 1936 Changes 1935 
1. Non-Gasoline-Bearing 
Crude, Residuum, Gas 
and Diesel Oils....... 73,339,857 73,558,632 —218,775 66,515,093 
2. Gasoline-Bearing Crude 33,874,512 34,116,257 —241,745 35,408,486 
3. Unblended Nat. Gas... 1,965,151 2 ,062 ,041 — 96,890 1,541 ,558 
4, Gasoline (not including 
distributing and service 
stations)............. 11,470,745 11,014,468 +456 ,277 8 ,898 ,477 
5. Naphtha Distillates... 1,880,125! 1,819,753! + 60,372 1,321 ,0371 
6. All Other Stocks...... 8,455,380? 8,335,493? +119,887 9 ,202 ,237 2 
TOTAL. 05.0 5566 130,985,770 130,906 ,644 + 79,126 122,886,888 
Estimated amount of 
unfinished gasoline con- 
tained in item 5...... 1,526 ,703 1,460 ,427 967 ,043 


*Coke included in item 6 





494,414 
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Group No. 1— 

Belridge—North....... 1 4 1 4,732 37 
Belridge—South........ nee ape 177 

SN nn Pe 3 1 1 10 847 

MR yaa 3 a5 ae a 6. © 2 1 1 370 89 

We Ps eee ia Jes <a eee 164 

BYU OVMIEG So sins dices 5 9 6 2,003 120 

Kern River...:.... 000%. 12 12 6 735 1, 87 

Kettleman Middle Dome 1 ete 3 5 
Kettleman North Dome. 8 17 1 1,324 138 1 

TAP TN Ses eck ves's Pre 6 aes shin 273 
MoKittrick............ 1 2 1 50 127 oh 
Midway-Sunset........ 17 24 14 5,124 2,336 ee 3 
Mountain View........ 7 12 5 2,278 167 1 

Mount Poso........... 3 7 8 1,256 240 1 

Round Mountain....... 5 5 =e Pa 107 

Ten Section............ 4 1 1,660 2 

Wheeler Ridge......... Acie’ 26 

Group No. 2— 

RMR 0s hve cuba cas 3 6 1 214 26 

SO ae en 1 73 

MI 66s era's Faieres's aye 30 

San Miguelito.......... 9 3 8 

Santa Barbara......... oie euch 57 aa 

Santa Maria........... 5 12 1 460 196 1 Ps 
Summerland........... hai 19 $; 
Ventura Avenue........ 1 6 232 eve 
Ventura-Newhall....... 2 19 561 3 
Watsonville............ 7 

Group No. 3— 

Brea-Olinda........... 2 tes 361 1 
Coyote—East.......... 2 3 1 177 78 
Coyote—West......... ar hy rere 43 
Dominguez............ 6 1 407 128 

El Segundo............ ss 1 ety Peiek 3 

Huntington Beach...... 6 7 1 36 511 
ee re i> 1 2 4,904 176 

| aes oqliis 6 a 
Long Beach............ 1 2 328 1,236 1 5 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake . . sre ie 123 
Montebello............ 5 5 1,539 194 

Newport... cc cccciccee 1 eine eae 

Playa Del Rey......... 1 5 212 

NS os cee cit edn Poe xs 10 

PI one wis vince sae 1 4 2 330 245 
Rosecrans............. 1 eae es 75 e% 
Santa Fe Springs....... 6 3 280 606 1 1 
eS eo RNA 1 265 103 is 
TORPAMOR: «0.053.505 009.0 6 7 3 211 515 1 
WRU acct e oS reece. Bie 158 es 
Miscellaneous.......... 10 49 8 

Group No. 4—Gas Fields— 

Buena Vista Lake...... 1 1 Kon 
Buttonwillow.......... 1 
Chowehilla............ 

Ro =e 

TRI kissd one nese: 1 

RCD Pe riers eee ave 

McDonald Island....... 1 1 1 Gas Si 

TG WIM oS bac ivee 1 1 1 
Semi-Tropic........... 

NNR sc ciyncikine hans cee 

0 ae Oa 109 255 69 28,693 12,133 19 10 
September............- 77 245 72 27,610 12,018 29 8 
Increase (*Decrease).... 32 10 3* 1,083 115 10* 2 
Average for year 1935... 86 243 64 55,082 12,136 29 17 
Average for year 1934... 53 196 38 47,553 11,053 21 17 
Average for year 1933... 30 124 21 22,842 9,199 14 18 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


chewing gum and soft-core centers 
of golf balls. It is also used for com- 
pounding with rubber to increase its 
stability toward oxidation and ag- 
ing. Synthetic rubber is made in 
Russia by the polymerization of bu- 
tadiene from cracked gases in the 
presence of sodium. 

Ethylene from cracked gases is 
one of the base materials used in 
the production of Thiokol. Ethylene 
is chlorinated to ethylene dichloride, 
and treated with a sodium-sulfide 
complex. These high-polymer con- 
densation products are competitive 
with natural rubber and synthetic 
rubbers for use as hose, ceiling or 
floating.roofs, molded articles, cable 
insulations, etc. 

The commercial production of 
high-molecular-weight polym ers 
from cracked products is relatively 
small in comparison to the whole 
resin industry, but it is certain that 
the economics. of the rubber and 
resin industries will be affected 
markedly by these new products. 
.A plant for the manufacture of 
acetylene from cracked gases by 
means of electric-arc temperatures 
is reported to be in commercial op- 
eration. The acetylene is converted 
into acetic acid, which becomes 
highly competitive with the wood- 
distillation industry and the acety- 
lene-making industry itself. 

Several huge chemical plants are 
in commercial operation based upon 
the olefins present in cracked prod- 
ucts to produce alcohols, amines, 
chlorides, gly cols, nitro-glycols, 
chlorohydrins, ethers, ketones, acids, 
and esters. A $10,000,000 synthetic- 
chemical plant based upon cracked 
products is in commercial operation 
at Whiting, Ind., and anothre is pro- 
jected elsewhere which is reported 
will cost $20,000,000. 

Cracked acid sludges’ are finding 
uses as inhibitors, which greatly 
lower the amounts of metal lost in 
pickling operations. These inhibit- 
ors are being marketed in competi- 
tion with relatively expensive syn- 
thetic organic. products. In one re- 
finery alone it is estimated that 
there are available about 30,000 lb. 
per month of pickling inhibitors. 

A sulfuric-acid plant is in com- 
mercial operation based upon the 
hydrogen sulfide present in the gases 
produced from cracking in the El 
Segundo plant of the Standard Oil 
Co. of California. This plant oper- 
ates on the phenolate process to pro- 








Economics Of Cracking 


duce relatively pure hydrogen sul- 
fide which, in turn, is oxidized to 
sulfuric acid. “The cost of sulfur 
delivered to the acid plant in this 
form is materially less than the 
cost of brimstone.” The unit is 
designed to produce an average of 
85 tons of sulfuric acid a day. The 
unit is operating on 13,000,000 cu. 
ft: of cracked gas a day, which con- 
tains 4.5 per cent hydrogen sulfide. 
The total quantity of hydrogen sul- 
fide present in cracked gases pro- 
duced yearly can be converted into 
sulfuric acid in tonnage greater than 
the entire consumption” of 980,000 
tons used in the oil industry during 


1935. 


‘Summary 


1. The cracking process con- 
served 1,227,000,000 bbl. of crude oil 
during 1935, which is based upon 
the increased yields and high qual- 
ity of the gasoline. 

2. The capital cost to produce 
and transport 1,227,000,000 bbl. of 
crude oil would have been $1,500,- 
000,000 had the cracking process not 
been developed. 

3. Polymer gasoline up to 100 
octane rating is being produced 
from cracked gases. When all the 
units under design and construction 
are operating, they will produce at 
the rate of more than 300,000,000 
gal. of gasoline a year, which will 
represent a yearly conservation of 
53,000,000 bbl. of crude oil. 

4. Polymer lubricants have high 
wear resistance in motors; and, 
when added to lubricants, they show 
a saving in some cases of 40 per 
cent of the oil. 

5. It is estimated that there is a 
$10,000,000 chemical business a year 
based upon the utilization of anti- 
oxidants, dyes, and color stabilizers 
in motor fuels. 

6. A huge new industry has de- 
veloped from the use of alloys which 
permit greater operating efficien- 
cies and, therefore, have an impor- 
tant bearing. upon the economics of 
cracking. 

7. The use of control instru- 
ments in cracking units has tended 
toward more centralized control, 
thereby increasing length of runs, 
throughputs, yield, and quality of 
products. 

8. The manufactured-gas indus- 
try has been seriously affected by 
the vast amount of refinery gases 
that have supplanted at least in part 
their regular product. 
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9. The production of fuel oil, 
coke, and gas from the cracking 
process is competitive with about 
65 million tons of bituminous coal a 
year. 

10. A host of chemical products 
is being produced from the treat- 
ment of cracked materials—such as 
resins, rubber substitutes, ethers, 
alcohols, glycols, acids, aldehydes, 
pickling agents, acetylene, sulfuric 
acid, etc. 

Vast as has been the achievement 
of cracking and utilization of its 
products, one may well say that, 
with the army of research workers 
now in the oil industry new dis- 
coveries will follow—with many 
products yet to come. It may well 
develop that the researcher will first 
design the hydrocarbon or hydro- 
carbons that he desires for the use 
to which they are to be put, and 
then find ways of producing them. 
For example, isooctane but a few 
years ago was aschemical curiosity, 
and was synthetized at a cost of $20 
a gallon. Now the industry produces 
it in commercail quantities for air- 
plane use. 

There is no one more alert than 
the oil industry in striving for full 
conservation of oil resources and 
products derived therefrom. It is the 
oil industry itself that is forcing the 
conservation ideal by spending huge 
sums yearly in research to utilize its 
resources and products to the maxi- 
mum utility for our social and eco- 
nomic benefit. 
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Rice Lands Leased 


R. B. Richmond and Ralph Doug- 
las have taken a lease on part of the 
Rice lands east of Santa Maria on 
part of which the Valley Oil Co. 
started a well and struck the Fran- 
ciscan within a few hundred feet. 
The new operators, however, do not 
consider this failure as condemning 
the entire acreage. 
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California Taxable Gasoline Sales 


In Slight Decline During October 


ITH SEASONAL influences 
W taking belated effect, Cali- 
fornia taxable gasoline sales showed 
a slight decline in October as com- 
pared with September. ‘The total 
for October was 139,688,948 gallons, 
a decrease of 1,334,984 gallons, or 
less than one per cent, from the Sep- 
tember total of 141,023,932 gallons. 
September sales, it should be point- 
ed out, were considerably higher 
than had been anticipated, the sea- 
sonal decline not being as great, or 
as early, as is usually the case, 

With the October total, the total 
for the first ten months of 1936 has 
reached 1,350,052,192 gallons, a 
monthly average in excess of 135,- 
000,000 gallons. Taxes assessed 
against October gallonage totaled 
$4,148,761,90, against $4,188,410.93 
in September. Approximately 10% 
of this tax will be refunded as hav- 
ing been levied against gasoline not 
used for highway purposes. 

In a statement accompanying the 
gasoline tax statistics, the State 
Board of Equalization says that Oc- 
tober, 1936 sales were 614% lower 
than those for the corresponding 
month of 1935, but adds that Oc- 
tober, 1935, sales were much more 
than the average for the months 
preceding and succeeding. 

The fiirst 10 marketers, in order 
of taxable sales during October, 
were Standard, Associated, Union, 
Shell, General Petroleum, Richfield, 
Wilshire, The Texas, Hancock, and 
Mohawk. During September, the 
line-up was: Standard, Shell, Union, 


Lhe Move Phiatd in OIL 
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HYDROSTATIC 
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Associated, Richfield, General Pe- 
troleum, The Texas, Wilshire, Han- 
cock, and Rio Grande. 

Thirty-six marketers sold 300,- 
000 or more gallons of taxable gas- 
oline during the month. These com- 
paotehs in order of taxable sales, fol- 
ow: 





Taxable Total 
Gallonage Sales 
Standard Oil Co. .......... 24,525,957 52,875,342 
Associated Oil Co. ....... 15,931,015 28,296,835 
Daten: Gi Capi sncieiecce. 15,107,093 23,984,726 
Shell OW Gai: isceeicckeaesi 14,311,319 28,909,521 
General Petroleum Corp. .. 10,592,815 21,160,194 
Richfield Oil Co. ........... 10,364,400 12,126,777 
Wilshire Oil Co. .......... 8,189,119 8,144,612 
Tee: Tesths: Cae ei es ecets 6,685,887 8,454,034 
Hancock Oil Co. .......... 3,468,766 3,519,847 
Mohawk Petroleum Co. .. 3,098,674 4,117,328 
Rio Grande Oil Co. ...... 2,606,948 5,164,859 
Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 1,997,131 2,033,308 
The Caminol Co. ......... 1,951,613 1,883,679 
Estado Petroleum Corp. .. 1,650,007 1,633,507 
The Norwalk Co. ......... 1,568,106 2,389,562 
Seaside Oil Co. ............ 1,360,904 3,397,577 
R. R. Bush Oil Co. ...... 1,223,174 1,211,040 
McCallen Refining & Pro- 

WOO TO inc usco mec awe 1,087,572 1,201,816 
Olympic Refining Co. ..... 1,086,937 1,089,846 
The St: Helens Petroleum 

MMe Shckshedind An sees oiase 1,078,348 1,070,265 
Exeter Refining Co. ...... 977,256 967,508 
The Petrol Corp. .......... 955,917 1,345,131 
El Tejon Refining Co. ..... 878,595 869,809 
Socal Oil & Refining Co. .. 876,393 867,629 
Ajax Oil & Refining Co. .. 862,858 854,229 
Bell View Oil Syndicate ... 770,294 762,591 
Bachmann Petroleum Corp. 712,130 701,059 
Triangle Oil & Refining 

MOG ado dacdsresWiawaves ets 691,142 684,231 
Fletcher Oil Co., Inc. .... 684,266 677,423 
Operators Oil & Refining 

Cos caiowcagiatereiel sc voce 683,739 676,902 
Envoy Petroleum Co. ...... 674,931 680,270 
Los Nietos Producing & 

Refining Co. ............. 499,104 3,268,033 
Eagle Oil & Refining Co.. 437,947 433,568 
San Fernando Refining Co. 384,763 380,915 
Elm Oil Co., Ltd. ........ 322,565 319,331 
Edington Oil & Refining Co. 317,781 314,603 
FE OE ee Scan deb is bcies 1,073,482 _—— 
Total October ............. 139,688,948 226,467,907 
Total September ......... 141,023,932 
ER SPB URRS 0 en ae 1,334,984 





Total to October 31...... 1,350,052, 192 
S 8 


Bandini Takes Leases 


Acquisition by the Bandini Pe- 
troleum Co. of seven leases in the 
East Coyote field approximating 95 
acres was reported yesterday. The 
properties acquired consist of the 
Gauldin; Kammerdiner; G. Smith; 
Edwardson; Palmer; Queyrel and 
the Bowen. With exception of the 
Bowen lease, which offsets the re- 
cently completed 250 bbl. well of 
the West American, the balance are 
contiguous and adjoin the Hancock 
and De-Augustine holdings. 





O'Neil New Manager 
For Reed Roller Bit 


REED ROLLER BIT CO. last 
week announced the appointment of 
Reed O’Neil as California district 





Reed O'Neil, 
California Manager, 
Reed Roller Bit Co. 


manager for the company, effective 
O’Neil new 18 
Nov. 16. Dr. J. V. Pennington, dis- 
trict manager for California since 
June 1, 1935, left last Friday for 
Houston, Texas, for a still more re- 
sponsible position which his record 
in California has earned for him. 
Mr. O’Neil has been with Reed 
Roller Bit Co. since 1923, and has 
been connected with the California 
branch of the organization since 
1926. Prior to this time he was as- 
sociated with The Texas Co., Hous- 


ton, Texas. 
as 8 8 


El Segundo Well To Fore 


Richfield’s El Segundo No. 1 now 
holds the attention of the Los An- 
geles Basin operators. Standing ce- 
mented this week at 7330 ft., with 


bottom at 7435, the well is looked © 


upon as a very good prospect. Sev- 
en-inch casing was run Saturday and 
cementing done Sunday. The drill 
pierced the top of the nodular shale 
at 7204, the top of the conglomer- 
ate oil sand at 7329, and the top of 
the schist at 7432. 
= 8 


Standard Tops Temblor 
On Kettleman Middle Dome, 


Standard Oil’s No. 46-19V_ has 
topped the Temblor at 7766. 
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Wasco Wildcat Below 5200 ft. 


Continental Oil Co’s. Wasco No. 
iA, sec. 8, 27-24, wildcat, north of 
Wasco, is drilling ahead and has 
passed the 5700-ft. mark. 


se 8. 


Classified Advertisements 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
Small type: 25c per line (six words to line). 
Minimum charge for any ad $1.00. Four consecu- 
tive insertions at price of three if copy does not 


change. 
52 times 00 per =é 
per inch 


26 times ... . 
13 times ... - 3. t inch 
6 times ... os Be 
1 time .... 4 
Not responsible for more than one incorrect 
insertion. 


SCOUT REPORTS 
NEW MEXICO LEASEHOLDERS: For reliable 


information on New Mexico developments take my 
er scout report. W. S. Patterson, Santa Fe, 











REFINERIES AND GASOLINE PLANTS 


Reconditioned or new heat exchangers, stills, 
fractionators, absorbers, condensers, at cut prices. 
Plants designed any size for any use. W. F. Ce 
909 S. Ardmore Ave., Los Angeles. DRexel 1412. 


FOR LEASE OR SALE 


New gusher oil fields still to be found in Calif. 
Have 7 Dome Structure never drilled. Fully 
geol Large acreage. Favorable Lease. Taylor, 
Paras Se Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 11-26 


The Secretary of the Interior, ye roge > ages Octo- 
ber 30, 1936. Advertisement—call for bids to pur- 
chase "royalty oil accruing to the United States 
from the Salt Creek, yoming, oilfield. Sealed 
proposals, in duplicate, will be received in the office 
of the Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D.C., 
on or before noon, December 1, 1936, from responsi- 
ble bidders for the purchase, beginnin January 1, 
1937, of royalty oil accruing to the United States 
from Government lands in the Salt ~aaggy 8 Wyom- 
ing oil field. Detailed specifications quan- 
tities offered. for sale, required form of “bide. de- 
liveries, volume measurements, gravity determi- 
nations, bond requirements, and action on bids, 
should be obtained by pro ive bidders from 
the Director, U. S. Geologica’ ger Department 
“4 the Interior, \y none ag D. C., the Supervisor, 

S. Geological hat Casper, Wyoming, or the 
UB Sn U. S. ffice, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Sealed bids are to be submitted to the ~~. % 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D ¢, 
pursuant to the specifications, the envelope to be 
marked plainly “Bid on Salt Creek Royalty Oil.” 
No bid received after the time fixed herein for 
submitting bids will - poeneent. Secretary a! Ba 
Interior, October 30, 
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Business and Professional Directory 





CAMINOL ETHYL 
BEACON SECURITY 
and 


BEACON GASOLINES 
CAMINOL DIESEL FUEL 
Kerosene - Distillate - Fuel Oil 


THE CAMINOL CO., LTD. 


900 Rives Strong Bldg., Los pads 
Refineries — Santa Fe Springs and 


HONOLULU OIL CORP., Ltd. 
Matson Bldg. - 215 Market St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 








THE 
HANCOCK OIL COMPANY 
of 
CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCERS - REFINERS 
MARKETERS 


J. R. PEMBERTON 
Oil Umpire 
1110 Security Title Insurance Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
TRinity 9705 








THE PETROL 
CORPORATION 
Producers and Refiners 


Petrol Gasoline - Super Petrol Gasoline 
Kerosene - Fuel Oils - Diesel Oil - Asphalts 
Road Oils - Lubricating Oils 
Distillates 


4020 Bandini Blvd. - Los Angeles, Cal. 


NOTARY PUBLIC 


SEE ME to have your leases and other 
papers validated or copied. Informa. 
tion on Oil Leases. Prices Reasonable. 


R. C. KIMBROUGH 
729 San Fernando Bldg. 
406 S. Main St. - Los Angeles, Calif. 








MARTIN VAN COUVERING 
PETROLEUM ENGINEER 


405 South Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES 
CALIF. 


Michigan 8781 


Oil Land and Production 
K. C. WALLACE 
Specialist 
Kern County Petroleum 
Development 


430 South Broadway 
TUcker 3617 





WANTED FOR CASH 


Wanted for cash, 5,000 ft. of 8% inch 36 or 38 
Ib., Seamless Casing. Must be as good as new. 
The Buttes Oilfields, Inc., Syndicate Blidg., re - 

nd 








NEW MEXICO LEASES 


Lea County, New Mexico, has largest potential 
oil production of any county in U. S. New pro- 
ducers daily. For leases near drilling locations 
write Staplin & Staplin, Santa Fe, N. M. 12-17 


FOR SALE 


1—30 Star Tractor Drill Rig on steel wheels. 
Steel Frame with 45 HP Holt Engine, 
Drilling, Sand & Casing Lines, all good 
condition. If taken as & where is - 
Ventura County 

1—4-speed Type oo Okell Rotary + Bi 
15” Table, 75 HP Holt Engine, 2 ‘umps 
with 40 HP Engine, 3 units on steel 
skids, Block, Hook, Swivel, Hose, Kelly, 
Tongs, Elevator, Slips. we outfit— wees 


— one $5, 
“-—" Ove D Drilling outfit with 
yd Engine, Pump, Drawworks, Block, 
Hook. Swivel, 3” Kelly, Tongs, Eleva- 
tor, Slips & 1000 feet 3” drill pipe in 
Singles—first class condition $2,500.00 
Standard ey Fishing Tools For Sale or Rent. 
Small Rotary ailing oe Fe For Sale or Rent. 


on cums - 
Tel. TRinity 














ROLLO ELLIS INC. 
Oil and Gas Properties 
Main Office: 
521 Financial Center Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Phone: Sutter 5905 
Santa Barbara - - Los Angeles 


Read THE 
CALIFORNIA OIL WORLD 
“The Oil Man’s Weekly 
Journal” 
$1.00 a Year 





@¢ 





Los Angeles, Calif. 





BOLSA CHICA OIL CORP’N 
Producers of Petroleum 


555 So. Flower St. - Los Angeles, Cal. 








Tel. Long Beach 413-52 
BURRIS DEHYDRATORS, INC. 
Specialists in the dehydration of crude oil 
2759 East Willow St. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


Oscar V. Burris, Pres. 
R. R. Rakestraw, Vice Pres. 
A. W. Taylor, 

Manufacturing and installing a complete 
line of flow line heaters and flow line 
dehydrators 
GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE 











